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The  President 

The  Honorable  President  or  the  Senate 

The  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House 

Sirs  : 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  report  on  Export  Administration  cover- 
ing the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976  as  required  by  Section  10  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  (the  Act). 

This  report,  the  third  to  be  submitted  on  a  semiannual  basis  as  re- 
quired by  Public  Law  93-608,  is  the  114th  in  the  series. 

Included  in  this  report,  in  Chapter  4,  "Security  Controls,''  under 
the  heading,  "Consultation  with  the  Department  of  Defense,"  is  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  his  activities  under  the  Act. 
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CHAPTER   1 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  authorizes  the  export  from  the 
United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions,  of  most  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data  or  any  other  information, 
either  by  issuing  specific  validated  licenses  or  by  establishing  broad 
general  licenses.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  its  territories  and 
possessions,  and  most1  exports  to  Canada  for  consumption  in  Canada, 
require  neither  a  validated  nor  a  general  license. 

A  validated  license  is  a  formal  document  issued  to  an  exporter  by 
the  Department,  based  on  his  signed  application.  It  authorizes  exports 
of  commodities  or  technical  data  within  the  specific  limitations  of  the 
document. 

A  general  license  is  a  broad  authorization  established  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  permit  certain  exports  under  specified  con- 
ditions. Neither  the  filing  of  an  application  by  the  exporter  nor  the 
issuance  of  a  license  document  by  the  Department  is  required.  The 
conditions  for  the  use  of  each  general  license  are  set  forth  in  Part  371 
of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations,  15  C.F.R.  Part  371. 

For  export  control  purposes,  all  foreign  destinations  (excluding 
Canada)  are  divided  into  seven  country  groups: 

Group  S Southern  Rhodesia. 

Group  T All  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  (excluding  Canada 

and  Cuba). 

Group  V ,__    All  countries  not  elsewhere  listed  (excluding  Canada). 

Group  Q Romania. 

Group  W Poland. 

Group  Y2 Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic,  Hungary,  Laos,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Outer 
Mongolia,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Group  Z  __a North  Korea,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Cuba. 

1  Other  than  helium  isotopically  enriched  in  the  helium-3  isotope  ;  certain  commodities 
under  short  supply  control ;  commodities  related  to  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear  explosive 
devices,  or  nuclear  testing ;  devices  for  surreptitious  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications ;  and  certain  technical  data.  See  Sec.  370.3  of  the  Export  Administration 
Regulations,  15  C.F.R.  Sec.  370.3. 

2  Group  Y  was  revised  on  April  9,  1976,  to  include  Laos. 
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A  listing  of  all  commodities  for  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce exercises  export  licensing  authority  may  be  found  in  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Regulations,  Commodity  Control  List,  15  C.F.R. 
Sec.  399.1.  Based  on  the  Census  Schedule  B  numbering  system,  with 
which  most  exporters  are  familiar,  it  identifies,  for  each  listed  com- 
modity or  category,  the  destinations  that  require  a  validated  export 
license.  Commodities  may  be  exported  under  general  license  to  des- 
tinations (other  than  Canada)  that  do  not  require  a  validated  license. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  its  Office  of  Export  Admin- 
istration in  the  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade,  exercises  control  over  all 
exports3  from  the  United  States,  except : 

1.  Commodities  for  the  official  use  of,  or  consumption  by,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  commodities  for  general  consump- 
tion in  occupied  areas  under  their  jurisdiction  when  the  transport 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  used  to  carry  such  shipments. 

2.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant 
to  Section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

3.  Arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  technical  data  relating 
thereto,  and  certain  classified  information,  all  of  which  are  licensed 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

4.  U.S.  1-cent  coins  containing  bronze  (pennies) ,  which  are  licensed 
by  the  Treasury  Department. 

5.  Source  material,  byproduct  material,  special  nuclear  material, 
and  facilities  for  the  production  or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial (except  components  for  such  facilities,  which  are  licensed  for  ex- 
port by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration)  which  are  licensed  by 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  technical  data  relating 
thereto,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration. 

6.  Vessels  (other  than  vessels  of  war),  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce.  The  export  of 
vessels  sold  by  the  Maritime  Administration  for  scrapping  abroad 
also  is  controlled  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration. 

7.  Natural  gas4  and  electric  energy,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission. 

8.  Tobacco  seed  and  plants,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


3  See  the  Export  Administration  Regulations,  Sec.  370.10. 

*  The  Department  of  Commerce  also  has  authority  to  control  exports  of  natural 
gas  pursuant  to  Section  103  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (PL  94-163) 
and  Executive  Order  No.  11912,  dated  April  13,  1976. 
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9.  Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

10.  Endangered  species  of  fish  and  wildlife,  migratory  birds,  and 
bald  and  golden  eagles  or  any  part,  product,  egg  or  offspring  thereof, 
or  the  dead  body  or  parts  thereof,  whether  or  not  incorporated  into  a 
finished  product,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 


CHAPTER  2 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION 

Commodity  Control  List  (CCL)  Review 

Certain  commodities  in  98  separate  CCL  entries  that  were  deleted 
from  international  (COCOM)  controls  during  the  second  half  of  the 
1974-75  COCOM  List  Review  were  decontrolled  by  the  United  States 
and  now  require  validated  export  licenses  only  for  Southern  Rhode- 
sia, Vietnam,  North  Korea,  Cambodia,  and  Cuba.1  Examples  of  the 
commodity  categories  affected  are  certain  gallium  compounds ;  grades 
of  polytetrafluoroethylene ;  unreinforced  shrinkable  tubing;  data 
communications  equipment ;  boring  mills  and  milling  machines ;  elec- 
tronic inductive  relays,  transformers,  and  coils;  communications 
transmission  equipment;  radio  transmitters  or  transceivers;  airborne 
communications  equipment;  electron  tubes;  units  for  numerically 
controlled  machine  tools ;  lasers ;  and  streak  and  high-speed  cameras. 

The  following  commodity  categories  which  were  deleted  from  CO- 
COM controls  were  retained  under  interim  full  U.S.  unilateral  con- 
trol: Various  types  of  semiconductor  devices  falling  below  the  new 
international  (COCOM)  parameters;  and  oscilloscopes  incorporating 
microchannel  plate  electron  multipliers,  which  are  not  subject  to 
COCOM  embargo  controls.  The  semiconductor  devices  were  retained 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Defense ;  the  oscilloscopes  at  the 
request  of  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration, 
pending  additional  review. 

Thirty  specific  chemical  products  subject  to  U.S.  unilateral  controls 
also  were  reduced  to  the  Country  Groups  S  and  Z  level  of  control. 
That  action  was  part  of  the  ongoing  process  of  culling  out  specific 
chemicals  which  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  of  strategic  usefulness 
from  "basket"  entries  in  the  Commodity  Control  List. 


1  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  156  of  May  27,  1976. 
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Value  Limitation  for  Shipments  of  Parts  Under  the  Service 
Supply  Procedure  Revised  2 

The  value  limitation  on  shipments  of  parts  identified  by  the  Code 
letter  "A"  on  the  Commodity  Control  List,  for  export  or  reexport  to 
Country  Group  Y  under  the  Service  Supply  Procedure,  was  raised 
from  $4,000  to  $6,600  per  shipment. 

General  License  GATS  (U.S.  Registered  Aircraft  on  Temporary 
Sojourn)  Revised  2 

General  License  GATS  authorizes  the  departure  of  U.S.  registry 
aircraft  for  a  temporary  sojourn  abroad  subject  to  certain  conditions. 
One  of  these  conditions  requires  that  the  aircraft  be  operated  only  by 
a  U.S.  licensed  pilot  while  abroad,  except  on  demonstration  flights. 
These  conditions  have  been  revised  to  indicate  that  such  aircraft  also 
may  be  operated  within  a  foreign  country  by  a  pilot  currently  licensed 
by  that  country. 

Country  Groups  V  and  Y  Revised  2 

Effective  April  9,  1976,  the  Export  Administration  Regulations 
were  revised  by  removing  Laos  from  Country  Group  V  and  placing  it 
in  Country  Group  Y. 

Distribution  License  Procedure  Revised  to  Permit  Shipment 
of  Certain  Aircraft 3 

Nonmilitary  aircraft  designed  to  carry  a  maximum  of  25  persons, 
including  crew,  have  been  authorized  for  export  or  reexport  under  the 
Distribution  License  Procedure  to  approved  destinations,  except  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa,  South  West  Africa  (Namibia) ,  Gabon,  and 
Angola,  or  to  any  country  normally  ineligible  under  the  Distribution 
License  Procedure.  The  prohibition  on  shipment  of  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters under  other  special  licenses  continues  in  effect. 

Monitoring  of  Phosphate  Fertilizers  Discontinued  4 

Effective  after  submission  of  the  April  1976  monthly  report,  ex- 
ports and  contracts  for  export  of  phosphate  fertilizers  were  no  longer 
required  to  be  reported  to  the  Department.  This  action  was  taken 
after  determining  that  the  volume  of  exports  of  phosphate  fertilizers 
in  relation  to  domestic  supply  did  not,  and  would  not  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  contribute  to  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  or  a  domestic 


2  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  155  of  April  9,  1976. 

3  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  156  of  May  27,  1976. 
*  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  157  of  May  28,  1976. 
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shortage  which  might  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the  economy. 
Monthly  reports  of  exports  and  of  contracts  for  the  export  of  nitro- 
genous fertilizers  continue  to  be  required. 

Charging  Letters  Related  to  Restrictive  Trade  Practices  and 
Boycotts  Made  Available  5 

Charging  letters — the  initial  action  taken  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment in  compliance  proceedings  setting  forth  charges  against  alleged 
violators  of  the  Act  or  its  implementing  regulations — issued  on  or 
after  April  30,  1976,  related  to  alleged  violations  of  those  provisions 
of  the  Act  or  its  implementing  regulations  dealing  with  restrictive 
trade  practices  and  boycotts,  were  made  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  copying  as  of  that  date.  Charging  letters  related  to  such  al- 
leged violations  had  until  then  been  deemed  confidential. 

General  License  G-NNR  (Shipments  of  Certain  Non-Naval  Reserve 
Petroleum  Commodities)  Established  6 

In  order  to  implement  the  export  restrictions  contained  in  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976,  General  Licenses 
GLV  and  G-DEST  were  revised  and  General  License  G-NNR  was 
established  to  permit  the  export,  under  certain  conditions,  of  certain 
petroleum  products  that  were  not  produced  from  a  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

Extension  of  Export  Controls  to  Cover  Naphtha  and 
Petroleum  Coke  6 

Validated  licensing  controls  were  extended  to  cover  petroleum  coke, 
calcined  and  uncalcined.  These  controls  were  imposed  in  order  to  as- 
sure either  that  exports  of  such  coke  are  for  nonenergy  use  or,  if  for 
energy  use,  that  such  exports  do  not  increase  to  the  extent  that  addi- 
tional coke  is  manufactured  for  export  at  the  expense  of  domestic 
availability  of  liquid  energy  materials.  Naphtha  and  naphtha  sol- 
vents, on  the  other  hand,  were  subjected  to  quantitative  restrictions 
for  export  with  quotas  established  at  historical  levels  based  upon  ex- 
porters' past  participation  in  the  export  trade  in  these  materials  dur- 
ing a  chosen  base  period. 

Value  of  Disposable  Containers  Eliminated  in  Determining  General 
License-GLV  Value  Limits  6 

The  Export  Administration  Regulations  were  revised  to  permit  the 
exclusion  of  the  value  of  disposable  containers  in  applying  GLV  value 


5  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  158  of  June  1,  1976. 

6  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletin  No.  160  of  September  30,  1976. 
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limits.  Whereas  the  total  value  of  the  disposable  containers  and  the 
contents  thereof  had  been  shown  on  the  Shipper's  Export  Declaration 
as  one  figure,  the  value  of  the  containers  and  the  value  of  the  contain- 
ers' commodities  now  may  be  listed  separately.  Only  the  contents  need 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  particular  export 
shipment  falls  within  the  applicable  GLV  value  limit. 

Technical  Advisory  Committees 

The  seven  government-industry  technical  advisory  committees  con- 
tinued their  active  work  program  schedules  in  the  reporting  period. 

The  Computer  Systems  Technical  Advisory  Committee  met  on 
April  13,  June  8,  and  August  25.  Discussions  included  the  subject  of 
array  processors.  The  Committee  concentrated  on  the  specific  work 
programs  and  goals  set  for  each  of  its  Subcommittees. 
Meetings  of  Subcommittees  of  the  Computer  Systems  Technical  Ad- 
visory Committee  were  held  as  follows : 

The  Licensing  Procedures  Subcommittee  met  on  May  11,  16,  and 
September  14.  The  Subcommittee  reviewed  and  discussed  a  proposed 
performance  characteristics  standard  form  to  be  used  by  industry  in 
reporting  technical  characteristics  of  computers  as  they  pertain  to  ex- 
port license  applications.  It  was  noted  that  benefits  would  include 
rapid  screening  for  the  Department  and  serve  as  guidance  for  indus- 
try. The  form,  designed  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion and  this  Subcommittee,  would  simplify  the  submission  of  the 
information  to  the  Department  required  by  §376.10  of  the  Export 
Administration  Regulations. 

The  Technology  Transfer  Subcommittee  met  on  April  14,  June  9, 
July  15,  and  August  24.  Discussions  included  types  of  technology 
transfer  and  how  to  control  them.  It  was  stressed  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee should  be  looking  at  the  technology  that  is  transferred  with  the 
sale  of  hardware  as  well  as  the  transfer  of  technology  which  occurs 
with  the  export  of  software.  The  Subcommittee  was  asked  to  deter- 
mine whether  software  should  be  controlled.  A  review  was  made  of  a 
draft  subcommittee  report,  dated  July  6,  1976,  on  "Transfer  of  Com- 
puter Software  Technology."  Specific  action  items  resulting  from  this 
review  were  assigned  to  members  for  their  completion.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  section  on  the  "Current  East-West  Transfer  of  Soft- 
ware Technology"  should  be  expanded.  The  need  to  obtain  broader 
based  industry  input  was  discussed,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  sub- 
committee would  pursue  various  issues  raised  by  this  report. 

The  Hardivare  Subcommittee  met  on  April  13,  May  12,  July  16,  and 
August  24.  The  meetings  were  devoted  primarily  to  the  discussion  of 
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the  strategic  significance  of  array  processors  and  the  preparation  of  a 
report. 

The  Foreign  Availability  Subcommittee  met  on  May  11  and  Sep- 
tember 14  and  decided  that  it  woidd  focus  on  investigating  the  avail- 
ability in  Communist-bloc  countries  of  hybrid  analog  equipment,  and 
equipment  and  know-how  pertaining  to  computer  networking.  The 
Subcommittee  also  decided  to  investigate  the  latest  developments  in 
computers,  especially  those  in  the  Ryad  series. 

The  Computer  Peripherals,  Components,  and  Related  Test  Equip- 
ment Committee  met  on  May  25  and  August  17.  The  Committee  ex- 
plored the  performance  and  technological  content  of  products  in 
industry  in  order  that  they  be  considered  for  the  next  COCOM  List 
Review.  The  Chairman  of  the  Computer  Systems  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  made  a  presentation  on  foreign  availability  and  technol- 
ogy classification  in  general  and  expressed  interest  in  combining  the 
two  Committees'  efforts  in  these  areas.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Com- 
mittees would  cooperate,  as  appropriate,  in  areas  of  foreign  availabil- 
ity and  technology  classification. 

The  Numerically  Controlled  Machine  Tool  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  met  on  April  22,  May  26  and  27,  and  August  4.  The  Com- 
mittee's work  was  divided  into  three  primary  areas :  New  technology, 
foreign  availability,  and  definitions.  A  detailed  review  was  made  con- 
cerning the  work  program  of  the  Committee  and  the  development  of 
an  interim  Committee  report. 

The  Electronic  Instrumentation  Technical  Advisory  Committee  met 
on  June  24  and  September  28.  The  COCOM  international  list  and 
changes  therein  were  reviewed  and  discussed.  Long-range  Committee 
objectives  were  defined.  Technical  discussions  included  the  areas  of 
analog  to  digital  and  digital  to  analog  converters  and  microproc- 
essors. 

The  Semiconductor  Technical  Advisory  Committee  met  on  June  29 
and  September  14.  The  Committee  reviewed  the  revised  Commodity 
Control  List,  which  reflected  the  changes  agreed  upon  during  the 
1975-76  COCOM  List  Review.  New  areas  for  future  COCOM^  con- 
sideration wTere  examined. 

The  Semiconductor  Manufacturing  and,  Test  Equipment  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  met  on  June  10  and  September  17.  Subcommittee 
work  programs  were  reviewed  and  discussed  in  light  of  the  recent 
COCOM  List  Review. 

Subcommittee  meetings  of  the  Semiconductor  Manufacturing  and 
Test  Equipment  Technical  Advisory  Committee  were  held  as  follows : 
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The  Assembly,  Packaging  and  Test  Subcommittee  met  on  June  9 
and  September  16.  The  general  guidelines  for  the  Subcommittee's  ac- 
tivities were  discussed.  Agreement  was  reached  that  the  scope  of  Sub- 
committee work  would  include  the  identification  of  critical  processes 
and/or  equipment  in  the  assembly,  packaging,  and  test  area. 

The  Wafer  Processing  Subcommittee  held  meetings  on  June  9  and 
September  16.  The  meetings  were  devoted  to  establishing  an  approach 
toward  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not  strategic  equipment, 
given  the  state-of-the-art  in  1976,  and  specifying,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  the  types  of  equipment  which  were  definitely  strategic. 

The  Materials  Preparation  Subcommittee  met  on  June  9  and  Sep- 
tember 16.  The  guidelines  governing  the  scope  of  the  work  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Subcommittee  were  outlined.  Discussions  were  held 
on  the  worldwide  technology  of  materials  preparation  and  the  state 
of  technology  in  the  United  States  compared  with  materials  prepara- 
tion in  the  Free  World  and  in  the  Communist-bloc  countries. 

The  Pattern  Generation  and  Image  Transfer  and  Inspection  Tech- 
nology Subcommittee  met  on  June  9  and  September  16.  Suggested 
equipment  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Subcommittee  was  identified  and  dis- 
cussed. Semiconductor  mask  fabrication  equipment  identified  as  crit- 
ical to  mask  fabrication  was  reviewed  and  discussed  by  the 
Subcommittee.  Each  member  was  requested  to  develop  specific  sup- 
porting data  on  the  availability  and  criticality  of  the  identified 
equipment  concerning  its  function  in  the  overall  semiconductor  manu- 
facturing process. 

The  Telecommunications  Equipment  Technical  Advisory  Commit- 
tee met  on  June  11.  The  Committee  focused  on  new  findings  in 
technical  matters  and  foreign  availability  of  telecommunications 
equipment. 


CHAPTER  3 

BOYCOTT  REGULATIONS 

Background 

The  antiboycott  regulations  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  are  based  on  a  1965  amendment  to  the  Export  Control  Act 
of  1949.  The  antiboycott  provisions  were  reenacted  without  change 
when  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  replaced  the  Export 
Control  Act. 

These  provisions  state  that  it  is  U.S.  policy  to  oppose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  to  encour- 
age and  request  domestic  concerns  to  refuse  to  take  any  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  such  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices or  boycotts.  The  statute  requires  U.S.  concerns  to  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  receipt  of  restrictive  trade  practice  or 
boycott-related  requests  for  such  action  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  policy  section  of  the  Act, 
and  it  authorizes  the  issuance  of  regulations  to  implement  U.S.  policy 
regarding  restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycotts. 

Implementing  regulations  issued  by  this  Department  can  be  found 
in  15  C.F.R.  Part  369.  They  restate  the  U.S.  policy  in  opposition  to 
restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycotts  against  friendly  countries ;  en- 
courage and  request  firms  not  to  take  any  action  that  has  the  effect  of 
furthering  or  supporting  such  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts ; 
prohibit  compliance  with  boycott-related  requests  that  discriminate, 
or  have  the  effect  of  discriminating,  against  U.S.  persons  on  the  basis 
of  race,  religion,  sex,  color,  or  national  origin ;  and  require  all  expor- 
ters and  such  related  service  organizations  as  banks,  freight  forward- 
ers, insurers,  and  shipping  companies  to  report  the  receipt  of  all 
boycott-related  requests.  The  regulations  (15  C.F.R.  Sec.  388.14)  also 
state  that  charging  letters  alleging  violation  of  the  antiboycott  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  or  its  implementing  regulations  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  and  copying.  Important  amendments  to  the 
regulations  regarding  prospective  disclosure  to  the  public  of  certain 
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information  in  boycott-related  request  reports  were  made  shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  reporting  period.  * 

Summary  of  Boycott  Reports 

Significant  increases  in  the  numbers  of  reporting  firms,  reported 
transactions,  and  receipt  of  boycott-related  requests  occurred  during 
the  reporting  period,  compared  with  the  previous  6  months.  While  the 
number  of  reporting  firms  increased  75  percent  (from  1,264  to  2,213), 
the  number  of  reported  transactions  increased  195  percent  (from  24,- 
710  to  72,781)  2  and  the  number  of  reported  restrictive  trade  practice 
requests  increased  by  132  percent  (from  51,083  to  118,627).  Increases 
in  the  number  of  reporting  firms  ranged  from  a  low  of  50  percent  for 
banks  to  90  percent  for  freight  forwarders. 

While  the  number  of  reporting  exporters  increased  from  894  to 
1,554  (or  74  percent),  the  number  of  transactions  reported  by  expor- 
ters increased  by  213  percent  (from  11,482  to  35,925).  The  number 
of  restrictive  trade  practice  requests  associated  with  these  transactions 
increased  from  21,360  to  56,690  and  the  total  dollar  value  of  these 
transactions  increased  from  $1,595  million  to  $3,277  million. 

For  the  period  April  1,  1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  exporters 
indicated  that  they  had  taken  or  intended  to  take  the  action,  furnish 
the  information,  or  sign  the  agreement  requested  with  respect  to  94 
percent  of  their  reported  transactions  (33,929  out  of  a  total  of  35,925 
transactions).  Such  transactions  represent  $2,552  million  (or  78  per- 
cent) of  the  total  dollar  value  appearing  on  all  exporter  reports.  Per- 
centages for  the  previous  6-month  period  were  almost  identical  to  the 
current  figures. 

In  the  period  of  April  1,  1976,  through  September  30, 1976,  659  serv- 
ice organizations  filed  reports  covering  36,856  transactions  that  in- 
cluded 60,937  restrictive  trade  practice  requests.  In  the  previous 
6-month  reporting  period,  370  service  organizations  reported  13,228 
transactions  containing  29,723  restrictive  trade  practice  requests. 

These  comparative  statistics  for  the  previous  and  current  6-month 
reporting  periods  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 


1  For  details,  see  41  Fed.  Reg.  44861-2(1976)   and  41  Fed.  Reg.  46443-7(1976). 

2  The  number  of  reported  transactions  may  be  enhanced  to  the  extent  that  an  exporter 
and  one  or  more  service  organizations  report  on  the  same  transaction. 
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Number  of  Report-  Number  of  Number  of  Restric- 

ing  Firms  Transactions  tive  Requests 

Pr<>-         Cur-  Pre  Cur-  Pre-         Cur- 

vious        rent       %  of     vious        rent       %  of    vious        rent      %  of 

6  6  In-  6  6  In-  6  6  In- 

months    months  crease  months  months  crease  months  months  crease 

Total    1,264  2,213  75  24,710  72,781  195  51,083  118,627  132 

Exporters1    894  1,554  74  11,482  35,925  213  21,360  57,690  170 

Service 

organizations    ___  370  659  78  13,228  36,856  177  29,723  60,937  105 


1  The  dollar  value  represented  by  the  number  of  exporter  transactions  reported  was 
$3,277  million  in  the  period  April-September  1976,  compared  with  $1,595  million  during 
the  previous  6  month  period. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  transactions  reported  and  the 
number  of  restrictive  trade  practice  requests  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
particular  transaction  may  have  more  than  one  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tice request  associated  with  it.  The  average  number  of  restrictive 
trade  practice  requests  per  transaction  for  the  April  1,  1976 — Septem- 
ber 30,  1976  period  equaled  1.6,  which  is  23.8  percent  less  than  the  2.1 
requests  per  transaction  reported  in  the  previous  6-month  period. 

Statistical  summaries  covering  boycott-related  requests  reported 
during  the  October  1,  1975— March  31,  1976,  and  April  1,  1976— Sep- 
tember 30,  1976  periods,  reflect  the  fact  that  letters  of  credit  are  the 
most  frequently  used  means  for  transmitting  restrictive  trade  practice 
requests.  Of  all  the  types  of  transmitting  documents,  letters  of  credit 
were  identified  in  51  percent  of  the  transactions  reported  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1,  1975 — March  31,  1976  reporting  period,  and  for  38  percent  of 
the  transactions  reported  between  April  1,  1976  and  September  30, 
1976.  This  decrease  is  apparently  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  increase 
in  the  use  of  import  regulations  as  the  source  of  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tice requests.  In  the  previous  6-month  period,  published  import  reg- 
ulations accounted  for  14  percent  of  all  requests  reported,  while  in  the 
most  recent  6-month  reporting  period,  this  percentage  increased  to  21 
percent. 

Carrier/airline  blacklist  certificates  and  certifications  of  non-Israeli 
origin  merchandise  and  materials  account  for  more  than  78  percent 
of  all  reported  restrictive  trade  practice  requests.  The  incidence  of 
requests  covering  the  category  of  non-Israeli  origin  certifications  has 
increased  from  35.7  percent  in  the  previous  reporting  period  to  43.9 
percent  in  this  period,  while  the  incidence  of  requests  covering  car- 
rier/airline blacklist  certificates  has  decreased  from  36.1  percent  in 
the  previous  reporting  period  to  34.6  percent  in  this  period. 

During  the  period  under  review,  269  boycott-related  requests  which 
fell  within  the  provisions  of  Section  369.2  were  reported  to  the  De- 
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partment.  These  accounted  for  fewer  than  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  all 
reports  filed.  All  but  seven  of  these  were  of  the  type  that  required 
certifications  that  goods  and/or  invoices  not  bear  the  "Star  of  David." 
On  February  10,  1976,  a  clarifying  interpretation  was  issued  in  Ex- 
port Administration  Bulletin  No.  153  that  deemed  requests  for 
certifications  regarding  the  use  of  the  "Star  of  David"  to  be  discrim- 
inatory. Representations  to  foreign  governments  and  resistance  by 
U.S.  exporters  have  resulted  in  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  type  of  re- 
quest the  Department  deemed  discriminatory.  Exporters  reported  an 
additional  80  "Star  of  David"-type  requests  regarding  transactions 
which  were  underway  or  completed  prior  to  the  enforcement  date  of 
February  17,  1976. 

A  number  of  non-Arab  restrictive  trade  practice  requests  originat- 
ing in  Pakistan,  India,  Nigeria,  Ethiopia,  Sudan,  and  Indonesia  also 
were  reported  to  the  Department  during  the  reporting  period. 

Number  of 
Country  making  requests 

request  (by  type) 

Pakistan 

Goods  originating  in  one  or  more  of  the  following   countries   pro- 
hibited:     Israel,     South     Africa,     Taiwan     ("Province     of     People's 

Republic  of  China"),  India,  and  Rhodesia 85 

No  imports  shall  be  permitted  from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
countries:  Israel,  South  Africa,  Taiwan    ("Province  of  the  People's 

Republic  of  China"),  and  Rhodesia 80 

Vessel  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Arab  League  Boycott  Committee  __  3 

Vessel  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Pakistani  Government 3 

India 

Vessel  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Arab  League  Boycott  Committee 3 

Vessel  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Government  of  India   1 

Insurance   with    Pakistani    and    Chinese    Insurance    companies    pro- 
hibited             28 

Nigeria 

The   Government   of    Nigeria    does    not    permit    the    importation    of 

goods  of  South  African  origin 1 

Ethiopia 

The  subject  vessel  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Ethiopian  Government 1 

Indonesia 

This  credit  transferrable,  except  to  beneficiaries  domiciled  in  South 

Rhodesia,  Angola  (Portuguese),  and  South  Africa 1 

Sudan 

The  subject  vessel  is  not  blacklisted  by  the  Sudanese  Government 1 

Compliance  Activities 

During  this  reporting  period,  a  charging  letter  was  issued  to  one 
U.S.  firm,  the  Pako  Corporation,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  alleged 
violations  of  the  reporting  requirements  of  Section  369.4  of  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Regulations.  Investigations  also  were  initiated 
into  a  number  of  other  possible  violations. 
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CHAPTER  4 

SECURITY  CONTROLS 

Commodity   Licensing   to   the   U.S.S.R.,    Eastern   Europe   and    the 
People's  Republic  of  China 

Applications  Approved 

License  applications  for  commodities  valued  at  $98.4  million  were 
approved  for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976. 
The  largest  dollar  volume  of  export  license  approvals  was  $39.3  mil- 
lion for  the  U.S.S.R.  Other  principal  approvals  were  $17.9  million 
for  Poland,  $15.8  million  for  Czechoslovakia,  and  $8.8  million  for 
Hungary. 

The  most  significant  commodity  approvals  covered  electronic  com- 
puting equipment,  $31  million  for  the  U.S.S.R.,  $14.8  million  for 
Czechoslovakia,  and  $12.1  million  for  Poland ;  cesium  beam  tubes,  $4.5 
million  for  U.S.S.R. ;  nonmilitary  aircraft  engines  and  parts,  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  People's  Republic  of  China ;  communications  equipment, 
$2.2  million  for  the  U.S.S.R. ;  metalworking  machine  tools,  $2  million 
for  Poland;  magnetic  recording  equipment,  $2  million  for  Poland, 
$1.2  million  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  $1.1  million  for 
Bulgaria. 

Applications  Denied 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976,  license  applications 
for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  valued  at  $16,172,424,  were  denied  for  reasons  of  national 
security.  The  majority  of  these  applications,  valued  at  $16,129,774,  in- 
volved commodities  under  international  (COCOM)  security  export 
control.  COCOM-controlled  commodities,  even  though  produced  in 
the  the  Free  World,  are  deemed  not  freely  available  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
because  they  are  subject  to  uniform  controls  enforced  by  the  COCOM 
governments.  The  other  application  denial  involved  the  proposed  ex- 
port to  Hungary  of  an  electron  beam  system  under  unilateral  U.S. 
export  control  valued  at  $42,650.  This  application  was  denied  because 
of  the  commodity's  potential  strategic  military  application. 
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Temporary  Exports  Approved 

License  applications  for  commodities  valued  at  $13.6  million  were 
approved  for  temporary  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  reporting  period. 

The  most  significant  commodity  approvals  covered  electronic  com- 
puting equipment  totaling  $12  million,  of  which  $8.5  million  was  li- 
censed for  temporary  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  $1.4  million  to  Czechos- 
lovakia, and  $700,000  to  Poland. 

Temporary  Exports  Denied 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976,  license  applications 
for  temporary  exports  of  commodities  valued  at  $749,867  to  the 
U.S.S.R,  and  Eastern  Europe  were  denied.  All  commodities  sought  to 
be  exported  were  under  international  (COCOM)  security  export  con- 
trol. 

Technical  Data  Licensing  to  the  I7.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and 
the  People' s  Republic  of  China 

The  Department  approved  78  applications  for  the  export  of  un- 
published and  unclassified  technical  data  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  This  compares  with  83 
approvals  in  the  previous  6-month  period,  and  100  in  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  1975.  No  applications  were  denied  during  this  re- 
porting period.  Also,  the  Department  approved  four  licenses  for  the 
export  of  technical  data  to  permit  the  filing  of  foreign  patent  applica- 
tions; one  each  for  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Section  4(h)  of  the  Act  requires  review  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  applications  to  export  goods  or  technology  to  all  Communist 
countries,  including  Yugoslavia.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  authorized  to  determine 
the  types  and  categories  of  transactions  to  be  reviewed.  A  total  of 
2,787  applications  were  processed  during  the  period  April  1976 
through  September  1976  for  the  export  of  commodities  and  technical 
data  to  the  above-mentioned  destinations.  Of  this  number,  1,855 
were  exempted  from  Department  of  Defense  review  because  the  com- 
modities and  technical  data  were  of  types  and  categories  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  determined  did  not  require  its  review. 

The  remaining  932  applications  were  reviewed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Of  these,  118  were  considered  in  the  interagency  Operat- 
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ing  Committee,  of  which  the  Defense  Department  is  a  participating 
member;  another  484  were  reviewed  under  agreed  bilateral  arrange- 
ments between  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Defense  that  pre- 
date enactment  of  Section  4(h).  The  final  330  applications  were 
reviewed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  4(h)  of  the  Act.  In  each  case,  the  Commerce  and 
Defense  Departments  concurred  in  the  licensing  action.  Xo  referrals 
to  the  President  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4(h)  were 
necessary.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  requiring  De- 
partment of  Defense  review  is  due  largely  to  new  agreements  with 
that  Department  which  have  eliminated  selected  commodities  from 
review. 


Table  1. — Dollar  Value  of  Commodity  License  Applications  Processed,  Licenses 
Issued,  and  Actual  Exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  Semiannually,  April— September  1964  through  April- 
September  1976 

(thousands   of   dollars) 

c=rv,;.,,,r,.,oi    r^^ri^H                                     Applications        Licenses  Actual 
Semiannual    penod processed  *          issued  >           exports  3 

April   1964  through  September  1964   45,161  40,754  145,888 

October   1964  through   March   1965   67,487  65,845  60,936 

April   1965  through   September  1965   71,737  67,197  63,273 

October   1965  through   March   1966   90,145  87,377  107,841 

April   1966  through   September  1966 78,956  76,568  81,451 

October   1966  through   March    1967  ■ 73,232  72,464  130,744 

April   1967  through  September  1967   49,472  47,653  82,013 

October  1967  through  March  1968 65,043  64,482  98,199 

April    1968  through   September  1968 87,996  80,935  99,240 

October  1968  through  March   1969 80,262  78,849  101,802 

April   1969  through  September  1969   146,953  78,119  125,777 

October  1969  through  March  1970 135,854  134,662  175,625 

April   1970  through  September  1970 131,227  130,185  161,718 

October  1970  through  March  1971  _ __.  119,573  107,277  214,697 

April   1971  through   September  1971 326,764  325,477  173,833 

October  1971  through  March  1972 1,406,385  1,400,219  254,366 

April   1972  through  September  1972   367,804  366,343  348,506 

October  1972  through  March  1973 _.  270,310  269,036  872,321 

April  1973  through  September  1973   510,055  509,911  1,313,297 

October  1973  through   March    1974   70,452  62,196  1,396,381 

April   1974  through   September  1974   68,680  53,101  1,048,463 

October  1974  through  March  1975 90,868  82,098  1,083,053 

April   1975  through  September  1975   104,376  102,992  1,200,092 

October  1975  through   March   1976   154,054  114,668  2,353,200 

April   1976  through  September  1976 114,604  98,431  1,797,100 

1  Beginning  with  the  period  April-September  1967,  "Applications  Processed"  and 
"Licenses  Issued"  no  longer  include  applications  and  licenses  for  temporary  exports,  e.g., 
trade  fair  exhibit,   demonstration,   or  testing. 

3  Actual  exports  include  shipments  under  validated  licenses,  some  of  which  were  issued 
during  the  semiannual  period  and  others  in  previous  semiannual  periods,  as  well  as  ship- 
ments under  general   license. 

3  Beginning  with  the  period  April-September  1972,  figures  in  all  three  columns  include 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Prior  semiannual  periods  reflect  licensing  and  exports  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  and   Eastern   Europe  only. 
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Table  2. — Commodities  Licensed  for  Export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  European 
Destinations,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  During  the  Second  and 
Third  Quarters  1976  x 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


All   Eastern   European  countries, 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  People's 

Republic  of  China   98,431,424 

Albania 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  209,426 

Magnetic  tape _         215,000 

Total  424,426 

Bulgaria 

Organic    chemicals    136,813 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment       2,092,039 

Oscilloscopes 12,273 

Electronic  test   equipment   __  4,233 

Integrated  circuits 150,452 

Electron  tubes 3,623 

Communications  equipment  _  4,675 
Semiconductor       manufactur- 
ing  equipment    2,430 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  1,136,649 

Magnetic    tape    _         165,190 

Total   3,708,377 

Czechoslovakia 

Organic  chemicals 29,020 

Inorganic  chemicals   3,100 

Chemical    preparations    38,613 

Resins  and  plastics 2,849 

Nonferrous  metals 919 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment       14,749,440 

Isostatic   presses    36,745 

Communications  equipment  _  38,054 

Electron    devices    3,553 

Oscilloscopes  and  accessories  125,505 

Magnetometers   11,500 

Radio      spectrum      analyzers 

and  accessories   7,162 

Helicopter  parts   6,600 

Electronic  test  equipment    __  33,325 

Numerical  control  equipment  19,840 

Metalworking    machine    tools  90,000 

Integrated    circuits    222 

Gravity  meter  and  parts 27,170 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  298,929 

Magnetic    tape    243,906 

Bacteria 490 

Total 15.766.94~2 

German   Democratic   Republic 

Lubricants 690 

Organic    chemicals    4,448 

Inorganic  chemicals   243 

Pigments   and   coatings 75 

Resins  and  plastics 1,513 

Chemical  preparations 14,204 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment    1,976,671 

Communications  equipment  _  18,631 

Transistors    47 

Office   machinery   704,348 

Lasers 6,880 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  560,975 

Magnetic   tape    _         385.739 

Total 3,674,46~4 

Hungary 

Lubricants     402 

Inorganic  chemicals   46,411 

Resins   and    plastics    3,100 

Chemical  preparations 43,874 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment    7,140,915 

Communications  equipment  _  65,984 

Electron  devices 1,663 

Oscilloscopes       and       acces- 
sories     42,151 

Electronic  test  equipment 25,883 

Integrated    circuits    798 

Signal    generator    and    acces- 
sories     3,905 

Ball  bearings 2,679 

Wire  and  cable 390 

Lasers  and  accessories 49,556 

Measuring   instruments 2,310 

Amplifiers    1,646 

Photographic  film   and   plates  6,377 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  898,046 

Magnetic  tape 434,702 

Bacteria   160 

Total 8.770,952 

People's   Republic  of  China 

Organic    chemicals    535 

Chemical  preparations 1,278 

Plastic   articles    50 

Aircraft    engines    and    acces- 
sories     578,712 

Helicopter  parts   1,484,775 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment    697,898 

Communications  equipment  _  79,506 

Electro-medical    apparatus    __  30,000 

Electron  devices 375 

Lasers 6,120 

Gyroscopic  equipment 92,323 

Electronic   test   equipment   __  23,000 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  1,177.142 

Total  4,171,714 

Poland 

Organic    chemicals    354,023 

Pigments   and   coatings 4,592 

Resins   and    plastics    4,345 

Radiochemicals     5,447 

Chemical    preparations    11,747 

Nonferrous    metals    6,589 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment    12,088,496 

Optical     elements     138,251 

Metalworking  machine  tools  _  1,988,815 
Semiconductor      manufactur- 
ing  equipment    41,449 

Electro-chemical    devices    5,020 

Wire    and    cable    924 

Communications  equipment  _  177,523 

Electro-medical   apparatus    __  59,649 

Transistors    73,927 

Electron  devices 10,379 

Electric    lamps    3,388 

Semiconductors    1,897 

Integrated  circuits 22,281 

Oscilloscopes 95,787 

Electronic   test   equipment    ._  82,489 

Lasers    and    accessories    22,741 

Photographic    film    1,445 

Helicopter  parts   50,050 

Crime    control/detection 

equipment    396 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  2,049,638 

Magnetic    tape    516,282 

Bacteria   1,120 

Total  17.818,690 
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Table  2. — Commodities  Licensed  for  Export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  European 
Destinations,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  During  the  Second  and 
Third  Quarters  1976  x — Continued 


Country  and   Commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Country  and   Commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Romania 

Crude    rubber    

28,875 

Lubricants    

6,607 

Organic  chemicals 

1,420 

Chemical  preparations 

53,156 

Electronic    computing    equip- 

2,726,440 

Semiconductor      manufactur- 

ing equipment 

73,216 

Wire  and  cable  _, 

106,413 

Communications  equipment  _ 

306,875 

Electric   furnaces    

655 

Electron  devices 

3,176 

Oscilloscopes       and       acces- 

sories   

30,107 

Aircraft  engines    

643,100 

Radio      spectrum      analyzers 

and  accessories 

46,140 

Integrated    circuits    

2,086 

Electronic  test  equipment   _. 

29,704 

Meter   instruments  and   parts 

29,818 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts 

131,392 

Magnetic  tape 

286,981 

Bacteria  

208 

Total  

4,506,369 

U.S.S.R. 

Lubricants     500 

Chemical    preparations    76,914 

Inorganic  chemicals   2,568 

Organic    chemicals    5,659 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment    30,975,208 

Communication    equipment    _  2,190,663 

Electron    devices    2,012 

Lasers   and    accessories    588,362 

Oscilloscopes   and   parts 5,000 

Electro-medical    apparatus    __  89,360 

Cesium   beam  tubes   4,500,000 

Semiconductor      manufactur- 
ing  equipment   448,700 

Electronic  test  equipment 16,973 

Numerical  control  equipment  795 

Nonmilitary    arms    316 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  128,382 

Magnetic  tape 283,432 

Bacteria  78 

Total 39.314, 92~2 

Multiple  East  European  Destina- 
tions 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts  274,568 


1  Prior  to  second  quarter  1967,  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export,  such  as 
demonstration  at  a  trade  fair,  were  included  in  this  table.  Beginning  with  second  quarter 
1967,  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export  are  excluded  from  this  table  and  are 
listed   in   Table   3. 
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Table  3. — Commodities  Licensed  for  Temporary  Export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern 
European  Destinations,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  During  the 
Second  and  Third  Quarters  1976  x 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


Country  and  commodity 


Value  in 
dollars 


All  Eastern  European  countries, 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  People's  Re- 
public  of   China    


Albania:    NIL 
Bulgaria 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts 
Total 


13,598,263 


269,228 

335 

269,563 


Czechoslovakia 

Communications  equipment  _ 

30,000 

Electronic  test  equipment 

6,792 

Metalworking  machine  tools  _ 

70,155 

Electronic    computing    equip- 

ment   

1,471,002 

Magnetic  tape 

4,694 

Total 

1,582,643 

German   Democratic   Republic 
Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   

Hungary 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   

Lasers  and  accessories 

Total  

People's   Republic  of  China 
Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   


84,009 


211,250 

26,860 

238,110 


21,995 


Poland 

Metalworking    machine    tools 


263,311 


Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   

Electronic  test  equipment  _'_ 
Total  

Romania 

Lasers    and    accessories    

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   

Total  

U.S.S.R. 

Oscilloscopes 

Lasers     

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment      

Electronic  test  equipment 

Metalworking    machine    tools 

Magnetic    tape    

Total 

Multiple    Eastern    European 
Destinations 

Photocells   

Oscilloscopes       and        acces- 
sories      

Electronic  test   equipment   __ 
Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts 

Magnetic    tape    

Total  


693,096 
20,000 


976,407 


16,450 
164,440 


180,890 


4,109 
667,900 

8,492,596 

49,000 

136,875 

2,500 

9,352,980 


165,980 

71,968 
900 

643,016 

8,800 

1,002 

2891,666 


1  Prior  to  second  quarter   1967,   commodities   for  temporary   export,    such    as    demonstra- 
tion at  a  trade  fair,   were   included   in   Table  2. 

2  Includes  all  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export  for  demonstration,  testing,  or 
exhibition   in   more  than   one  Eastern   European   country  during  the   reporting  period. 

Table  4. — Exports  of  Technical  Data  Approved 

Exports  of  technical  data  relating  to  the  commodities  and  processes 
indicated  for  each  of  the  following  countries  were  approved  during 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976 : 


Bulgaria 


Axle  manufacture 
Vitamin  C  production 
Carbon  monoxide  recovery 

Czechoslovakia 

Manufacture  of  industrial  preheaters 
Ore  reduction  units. 


German  Democratic  Republic 
Benzene  production  plant 
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Table  4. — Exports  of  Technical  Data  Approved — Continued 

Hungary 

Manufacture  of  industrial  preheaters 

Antibiotics  production 

Line  printer  production 

Design  drawings  for  test  equipment 

Engine  testing 

Ammonia  plant 

Manufacture  of  tandem  truck  axles 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Production  of  wire 
Production  of  compressors 
Oil  refining  processes 

Poland 

Manufacture  of  servo  motors 

TV  tube  components  production 

Manufacture  of  farm  equipment  components 

Production  of  cutting  tools 

Production  of  coke 

Manufacture  of  industrial  preheaters 

Training  to  produce  process  controls 

Caustic  evaporators 

Manufacture  of  diesel  engine  parts 

Polyvinyl  chloride  plant 

Quartz  crystals  production 

Cigarette  filter  manufacture 

Romania 

Hydro-desulfurization  process 

Ethylene  production 

Natural  gas  processing 

Petroleum  catalytic-cranking  unit 

Benzene  production  plant 

Glass  fiber  production 

Ammonia  storage  plant 

Foundry  construction 

Diesel  engine  production 

Manufacture  of  rolling  mill  components 

Production  of  ethylene  oxide  glycol 

Pyrolysis  section  of  olefins  plant 
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Table  4. — Exports  of  Technical  Data  Approved — Continued 

U.S.S.B. 

Hydrogen  production 

Production  of  air  coolers 

Production  of  ammonium  silicofluoride 

Electrodialytic  recovery  process 

Hydraulic  motor  production 

Assembly  and  testing  of  LED  displays 

Pelletizing  machines  production 

MOS  schematics  for  electronic  calculator  chips 

Manufacture  of  steam  condenser 

Production  of  tractor  transmissions 

Silicon  plant  design 

Refinery  plant  construction 

Titanium  oxide  production 

Gas  purification  plant 

Waste  heat  boiler  production 

Sulfuric  acid  production 

Thermal  cracking  and  coke  unit  production 

Operation  of  petroleum  refining  system 

Cable  manufacture 

Pesticide  production 

Chemical  milling  process 

Manufacture  of  vinyl  acetate 

Production  of  food  jars 

Production  of  ammonia  plant 

Manufacture  of  glass  containers 

Construction  of  fume  hood 

Hydrogen  plant 

Manufacture  of  infant  milk  powder 

Multiple  East  European  Countries 

Parts  for  tractor  loaders 


CHAPTER  5 

FOREIGN  POLICY  CONTROLS 


Vietnam 


Exports  of  hospital  equipment,  drugs,  and  medieinals  valued  at 
$242,312,  and  relief  commodities  valued  at  $175,000  were  authorized 
as  humanitarian  exceptions  to  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Vietnam 
during  the  period  under  review.  The  export  of  a  generator  unit  valued 
at  $1,200  for  the  embassy  of  a  friendly  foreign  government  in  Hanoi 
also  was  authorized  as  an  exception  to  the  trade  embargo. 

North  Korea 

As  an  exception  to  the  embargo  on  trade  with  North  Korea,  the  ex- 
port of  telecommunications  equipment  worth  $19,526  for  the  embassy 
of  a  friendly  foreign  government  in  Pyongyang  was  authorized. 

Cuba 

During  this  6-month  period,  export  licenses  and  reexport  authoriza- 
tion requests  valued  at  $1,299,242  were  approved  for  shipment  to 
Cuba.  The  licenses  and  authorizations  consisted  of  the  following:  Gift 
parcels  valued  at  $1,175,550  sent  to  Cuban  individuals  by  U.S.  rela- 
tives and  friends;  $103,126  for  support  materials  and  equipment  to 
be  used  in  health  programs  sponsored  by  the  Pan  American  and 
World  Health  Organizations  and  UNICEF ;  $15,366  for  automobiles 
for  third  country  diplomatic  missions;  and  $5,200  for  a  unique  anti- 
biotic drug. 

In  consonance  with  the  U.S.  policy  announcement  of  August  1975, 
the  Commerce  Department  approved  28  requests  for  the  use  of  in- 
substantial proportions  of  U.S. -origin  parts  and  components  in  for- 
eign-manufactured nonstrategic  goods  destined  for  Cuba.  These 
included  such  items  as  X-ray  and  picture  film,  sausage  casings, 
construction  machinery,  and  lubricating  oil.  Thirteen  transactions 
were  denied  on  various  grounds;  for  example,  the  U.S.  parts  and 
components  represented  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  end-item;  the 
U.S.  parts  were  actually  separate  items  rather  than  component  parts ; 
or  the  end-product  was  strategic.  These  transactions  included  such 
items  as  electronic  test  instruments,  valves  and  wrenches,  tire  build- 
ing machinery,  and  commercial  shipments  of  sutures. 
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CHAPTER  6 

SHORT  SUPPLY 

Summary 

Crude  oil  and  energy -related  petroleum  products  continued  under 
export  control  during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976  under  the 
short  supply  provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as 
amended,  and  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  Export  quo- 
tas for  petroleum  products  continued  to  be  allocated  generally  to  com- 
panies with  a  history  of  participation  in  this  trade.  Also,  interim 
regulations  were  promulgated,  to  take  effect  in  the  fourth  quarter 
1976,  implementing  the  provisions  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Production  Act  of  1976.  During  the  reporting  period,  the  Department 
started  a  review  of  the  petroleum  export  control  program,  in  light  of 
past  experience  and  new  legislation,  looking  toward  assessing  possible 
modifications  in  the  program. 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  remained  subject  to  export  monitoring  dur- 
ing the  two  quarters  under  review.  Because  of  markedly  improved 
supply  conditions,  the  Department  announced  the  discontinuance  of 
monitoring  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  effective  May  28,  1976.  Monitor- 
ing of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  of  compounds  and  mixtures  con- 
taining nitrogen  was  continued,  however,  despite  some  improvement 
in  supply,  due  to  continuing  uncertainties  regarding  supplies  of  na- 
tural gas,  from  which  nearly  all  anhydrous  ammonia  is  produced. 

During  the  period  under  review,  consultations  were  held  with  var- 
ious other  Government  agencies  on  short  supply  export  control  and 
monitoring  policy  and  the  supply/demand  outlook  for  several  com- 
modities of  potential  concern.  Due  in  part  to  the  pause  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  became  apparent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1976, 
however,  it  was  concluded  that  nonenergy  commodities  were  gen- 
erally in  adequate  supply  and,  in  no  case,  was  it  determined  that  ex- 
port demand  or  inflationary  pressures  had  increased  to  a  level  which 
might  warrant  export  monitoring  or  control  of  any  nonenergy 
commodities  other  than  nitrogenous  fertilizers.  Agencies  participating 
in  these  consultations  included  the  Federal  Energy  Administration, 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State,  Treasury,  and  Interior,  and 
the  staffs  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representative  and  of  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy. 
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Consultations  also  were  held  with  the  Federal  Energy  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Canadian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington to  develop  procedures  for  authorizing  commercial  exchanges  of 
crude  petroleum  with  Canada  in  order  to  assist  Northern  Tier  U.S. 
refiners  affected  by  the  announced  Canadian  cutback  in  crude  oil  ex- 
ports. In  addition,  the  Department  consulted  with  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  and  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976. 

Finally,  consultations  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed 
that  supplies  of  all  the  principal  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
1976-77  marketing  year  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  cover  both 
domestic  and  export  demand,  with  carryover  stocks  for  wheat,  rice, 
and  feedgrains  expected  to  be  above  last  year's  level,  while  cotton  and 
soybean  stocks  will  probably  register  a  small  decline. 

PETROLEUM  AND  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 

Summary 

To  prevent  an  excessive  drain  through  export  of  domestic  petro- 
leum supplies,  and  to  ameliorate  the  inflationary  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  which  could  result  from  such  exports,  certain  energy 
petroleum  products,  synthetic  natural  gas,  and  manufactured  gas 
continued  to  be  subject  to  short  supply  export  controls  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters  1976. 

Export  quotas  for  these  products  for  the  period  were  limited  to  his- 
torical levels. 

During  the  reporting  period,  the  Department  started  a  review  of 
the  petroleum  export  control  program  to  assess  possible  modifications. 
In  continuing  the  control  program  for  the  third  quarter,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  that  it  had  found  the  controls  to  be  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  national  interest  and  the  purposes  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  Exporters  also  were  advised  that  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976  prohibits  exports 
of  "petroleum"  produced  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves.  The  De- 
partment further  announced,  in  July,  that  it  was  drafting  regulations 
to  administer  these  two  new  statutes  and  such  regulations,  with  the 
exception  of  those  pertaining  to  natural  gas  exports,  were  promul- 
gated to  take  effect  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976. 

Licensing  System 

Validated  export  licensing  requirements  for  crude  oil  and  energy- 
related  petroleum  products  to  all  foreign  destinations  continued  to  be 
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generally  the  same  as  those  in  effect  in  previous  quarters. x  In  an- 
nouncing the  continuation  of  the  petroleum  export  controls  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1976,  however,  the  Department  noted  that  the  deci- 
sion to  continue  these  controls  constituted  a  finding  that  such  controls 
are  appropriate  and  consistent  with  the  national  interest  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

Quotas  assigned  to  exporters  of  petroleum  products  continued  at  95 
percent  of  overall  authorized  exports,  with  the  remaining  5  percent 
of  the  quota  for  each  commodity  reserved  for  contingencies.  Individ- 
ual product  quotas  for  aviation  and  motor  gasoline,  gasoline  blending 
agents,  distillate  and  residual  fuel  oils,  jet  fuel  and  kerosene,  butane, 
propane,  and  natural  gas  liquids,  are  subdivided  by  country  of  des- 
tination to  maintain  historic  trading  patterns. 

Country  quotas  are  allocated  to  potential  exporters  on  the  basis  of 
their  past  exports  of  a  particular  petroleum  product  during  a  base 
period  preceding  the  imposition  of  controls.  The  base  period  for  es- 
tablishing exporters'  shares  of  each  country  quota  for  butane,  pro- 
pane, and  natural  gas  liquids  is  that  calendar  quarter  during  the 
period  April  1,  1972,  through  March  31,  1973,  which  corresponds  to 
the  current  calendar  quarter.  Thus,  the  second  quarter  of  1976  quota' 
was  based  on  the  second  quarter  of  1972  and  the  third  quarter  of  1976 
quota  was  based  on  the  third  quarter  of  1972.  This  system  of  a  shift- 
ing base  period  for  these  products  was  designed  to  conform  to  the 
Federal  Energy  Administration's  domestic  allocation  program  (cur- 
rently suspended  for  residual  fuel  oil,  middle  distillates,  and  naphtha 
jet  fuel)  and  to  recognize  seasonal  variations  in  the  marketing  of 
these  products.  The  base  period,  January  1,  1971  through  June  30, 
1973,  remains  the  time  frame  for  the  establishment  of  quotas  for  the! 
export  of  all  other  petroleum  energy  products. 

The  export  of  carbon  black  feedstock  oil,  which  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  quantitative  export  restriction  since  the  first  quarter  1975,  re- 
mained subject  to  validated  licensing  requirements  to  all  destinations. 

Crude  oil  and  partly  refined  petroleum  exports  continue  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended 
by  the  Trans- Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act  of  1973.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  one  of  the  exceptions  under  that  Act  allows  exports  of 
crude  oil  which  is  "exchanged  in  similar  quantity  for  convenience  or 
increased  efficiency  of  transportation  with  persons  or  the  government 
of  an  adjacent  foreign  state  . . ."  This  exception  is  repeated  essentially 
in  the  same  form  in  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

1  For  details,  see  Export  Administration  Bulletins  Nos.  154  and  159  of  April  2,  1976, 
and  July  2,  1976,  respectively. 
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Consistent  with  this  exception,  and  to  mitigate  the  impact  of  the 
Canadian  decision  to  curtail  exports  of  crude  oil  to  the  United  States, 
the  Department,  after  appropriate  interagency  consultations,  author- 
ized various  crude  oil  exchanges  during  the  reporting  period  between 
Northern  Tier  U.S.  refineries  and  Canadian  firms. 

In  1975,  a  joint  U.S. -Canadian  working  group  concluded  that  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  U.S. -origin  crude  petroleum  for  Canadian  crude 
petroleum,  over  and  above  the  Canadian  export  quota  to  the  United 
States,  constitutes  the  most  practicable  interim  means  of  supplying 
the  Northern  Tier  refineries  which  have  been  most  affected  by  the 
Canadian  cutback.  Through  these  exchanges,  Canadian  firms  deliver 
Western  Canadian  crude  oil  via  existing  pipelines,  to  U.S.  Northern 
Tier  refineries,  in  a  barrel-for-barrel  exchange  for  U.S. -origin  crude 
oil,  delivered  also  through  existing  pipelines,  to  designated  Canadian 
refineries  in  Eastern  Canada. 

To  effect  such  an  exchange,  U.S.  firms  must  apply  for  and  receive 
a  crude  oil  import  license  from  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
before  making  formal  application  to  the  Department  for  the  export 
part  of  the  transaction.  (At  the  same  time,  the  Canadian  partner  in 
the  exchange  must  apply  for  and  obtain  export  authorization  from 
the  Canadian  National  Energy  Board.)  Applications  for  crude  oil 
exchanges  are  received  by  the  Department,  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  interested  agencies  before  final  authorization 
is  granted. 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  examined  the  economic  impact 
of  such  exchanges  as  compared  with  other  means  of  supplying  crude- 
oil  to  the  Northern  Tier  refineries,  or  products  to  the  areas  which  they 
serve,  and  concluded  that  crude  oil  exchanges  with  Canada  constitute 
the  most  practicable  means  of  supplying  petroleum  products  to  the 
U.S.  Northern  Tier  States,  and  that  such  exchanges  will  have  less  of 
an  inflationary  impact  on  the  U.S.  economy  than  other  available 
means  of  distribution. 

Hardship  and  Exception  Applications  and  Appeals 

During  this  reporting  period,  consideration  was  given  by  the  De- 
partment to  a  number  of  hardship  and  exceptions  requests  to  export 
petroleum  products  subject  to  quantitative  export  restrictions.  Certain 
denials  of  hardship  applications  resulted  in  formal  appeals  by  export- 
ers as  permitted  under  the  Export  Administration  Regulations. 

Exporters  seeking  hardship  relief  or  an  exception  from  the  pub- 
lished procedures  continued  to  follow  the  Export  Administration 
Regulations  which  require  them  to  establish  to  the  Department's  satis- 
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faction  that  the  petroleum  controls  worked  a  unique  hardship  on  their 
operations  that  could  only  be  alleviated  by  the  granting  of  an  excep- 
tion to  the  Regulations. 

Department  of  Commerce  Review  of  Petroleum  Controls 

During  the  second  quarter  of  1976,  the  Department  reviewed  the 
petroleum  short  supply  export  control  program  to  assess  possible 
modifications  to  the  current  regulations  and  procedures  in  the  light  of 
experience  gained  in  administering  the  program  over  the  preceding 
2y2  years,  and  new  statutory  authority  provided  in  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production 
Act  of  1976. 

As  a  result  of  review,  regulations  implementing  these  two  new  acts 
were  promulgated  to  take  effect  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976.  As  the 
reporting  period  ended,  the  Department  was  continuing  its  review 
with  the  expectation  of  further  modifying  the  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  petroleum  and  petroleum  product  export  controls  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1976  and  the  first  quarter  of  1977. 

Export  Licenses  Issued 

During  the  reporting  period,  several  export  licenses  were  issued  for 
the  exchange  of  crude  oil  with  Canadian  firms,  as  discussed  above, 
while  export  licenses  issued  for  petroleum  products  subject  to  quan- 
titative export,  restrictions  were  well  below  the  established  export 
quotas,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Petroleum  and  Petroleum  Product  Quotas  and  Licenses  Issued  in  Second  and 

Third  Quarters  1976 

(In    barrels) 

Second  Quarter  1976  Third  Quarter  1976 
Co— y Quota             l™  Quota  ^ensas 

Aviation   gasoline   76,381  16,776  77,083  16,547 

Motor  gasoline    358,064  22,985  361,969  22,916 

Kerosene   31,115  4,440  31,186  4,440 

Jet   fuel    106,338  88,000  106,338  58,000 

Distillate  fuel   oil    688,247  40,649  801,118  38,331 

Residual   fuel    oil    3,198,345  1,175,305  3,214,181  1,191,699 

Propane   629,540  441,014  854,337  324,290 

Butane    180,704  31,012  197,123  32,959 

Natural  gas  liquids   1,608,468  1,708,778  2,190,040  1,965,182 

Carbon    black   feedstock    oil1    1,700,000  1,617,156  1,700,000  1.775.500 

Crude    oil2    0  0  0  1,835,000 

:  Approximate   historic   export   limit;    product   not   currently   subject  to   quota. 
2  Represents   exports   authorized    as    part    of   a    barrel-for-barrel    exchange    with    Canadian 
firms. 

Source:  Office  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.   Department  of  Commerce. 
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Validated  export  licenses  also  were  issued  to  permit  the  reexport  of 
foreign-origin  commodities  stored  temporarily  in  the  United  States 
under  customs  bond  and  not  entered  for  consumption.  Movements  of 
this  type,  prior  to  March  1974,  normally  were  made  under  General 
License  GIT. 2 

Licenses  issued  for  foreign-origin  commodities  in  transit  during 
this  period  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Foreign-Origin  Petroleum  Commodities  Not  Subject  to  Quota  Limitations 
Licensed  April  1— September  30,  1976 

(in  barrels) 


Commodity          Second 

Quarter  1976 

Third  Quarter  1976 

Aviation  gasoline 

3,000 

3,000 

Motor  gasoline 

115,000 

115,000 

Jet  fuel 

30,000 
1,415,000 

30,000 

Distillate  fuel  oil 

1,413,000 

Residual  fuel  oil 

800,000 

600,000 

Liquid  petroleum  gas 

3,571 

3,152 

Source  :  Office  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Continuing  Need  for  and  Effectiveness  of  Controls 

As  the  third  quarter  drew  to  a  close,  domestic  stock  levels  of  petro- 
leum and  petroleum  products  remained  close  to  their  levels  of  a  year 
ago.  The  controls  in  effect  successfully  prevented  serious  depletion  of 
these  stocks  through  export  to  foreign  markets  where  generally  higher 
prices  prevail.  This  can  be  discerned  from  the  following  table  which 
compares  domestic  stock  levels  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
of  September  24,  1976,  with  those  of  a  year  earlier. 

Domestic   Stock  Levels 

Stock  Levels  of  Crude  Oil  and  Petroleum  Products — September  24,  1976 
Compared  to  September  24,  1975 

(thousands  of  barrels) 

Product  September  2b->  1976        September  2b,  1975 

Crude 279,855  264,547 

Gasoline 229,666  224,200 

Jet 31,429  32,403 

Distillates 217,601  216,030 

Kerosene 15,488  15,970 

Residuals 70,111  76,901 

Source  :  API  Statistical  Bulletin,  September  24,  1976. 

2  See  Part  371.4  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations. 
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Stock  levels  as  of  September  24,  1976,  were  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  in  all  categories  except  crude  oil,  which  increased  5.5  per- 
cent; gasoline,  2.4  percent;  and  distillates,  0.7  percent.  At  the  end  of 
September  1976,  jet  stocks  were  down  3  percent  from  last  year  and 
kerosene  stocks  had  also  decreased  by  3  percent.  Residual  fuel  oil 
stocks  were  7.5  percent  lower  than  on  September  25,  1975. 

In  light  of  these  statistics  and  following  consultation  with  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  and  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  announced  on  September  30,  1976,  the 
extensions  of  controls  on  crude  oil  and  energy-  related  petroleum 
products  into  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976. 

FERTILIZER  MONITORING 

Monitoring  System 

Monthly  reporting  of  exports  and  contracts  for  exports  of  nitro- 
genous and  mixed  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  was  con- 
tinued during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976  on  the  same  basis 
as  previously  reported. 3 

Because  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  supply  of  phosphatic  fer- 
tilizers, the  Department  was  able  to  announce,  on  May  28,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  phosphatic  fertilizer  monitoring.  However,  continued 
uncertainties  regarding  the  supply  of  natural  gas  ( from  which  nearly 
all  anhydrous  ammonia  is  produced)  militated  in  favor  of  continued 
monitoring  of  nitrogenous  and  mixed  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic 
fertilizer  exports,  notwithstanding  some  improvement  in  their  supply. 

Results  of  Monitoring 

Monitoring  of  exports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  of  compounds 
and  mixtures  containing  nitrogen  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
1976  indicated  that  demand  for  fertilizers  had  decreased  sharply  from 
the  tight  supply  situation  of  3  years  ago.  Monitoring  reports  received 
early  in  1976  of  unfilled  export  contracts  for  shipment  during  the  rest 
of  the  year  indicated  a  drop  in  exports.  Actual  exports  during  the 
two  quarters  under  review,  however,  exceeded  predictions,  evidently 
reflecting  the  fact  that  large  volumes  were  being  marketed  on  a  spot 
basis. 

Total  exports  for  crop  year  1976  (July  1,  1975- June  30,  1976  of 
phosphatic  fertilizers,  including  mixtures  of  nitrogenous  and  phos- 
phatic fertilizers,  increased  by  16  percent,  while  nitrogenous  fertilizer 


3  For  details   of  the   monitoring   program,    See   Export    Administration    Bulletins    Nos. 
132,  140,  and  157  of  December  18,  1974,  June  24,  1975,  and  May  28,  1976.  respectively. 
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exports  were  slightly  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  year.  Due  to 
greatly  increased  production  capacity  and  an  easing  of  prices  and 
demand,  formal  monitoring  of  pure  phosphatic  fertilizers  was  dis- 
continued in  May  1976. 

Domestic  Situation 

The  domestic  outlook  for  phosphatic  fertilizers  is  one  of  more  than 
adequate  supplies  for  both  domestic  and  export  needs.  During  1975, 
new  capacity  was  added  and  production  was  increased  over  previous 
years  by  1.5  million  nutrient  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1976,  with 
demand  for  phosphatic  fertilizers  down  from  previous  high  levels, 
production  plants  were  operating  at  only  about  65  percent  of  capacity 
and  two  plants  actually  were  shut  down.  During  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  year,  however,  domestic  shipments  increased,  reaching 
rates  considerably  above  the  low  1975  levels.  Exports  of  phosphatic 
fertilizers  also  were  higher  than  in  1975,  but  exports  of  phosphate 
rock  were  down  from  last  year. 

The  supply /demand  outlook  for  nitrogenous  fertilizers  generally 
has  been  adequate.  Although  little. new  production  capacity  in  am- 
monia has  been  added  to  date,  nitrogenous  fertilizer  plants  have  been 
operating  at  high  rates  this  year  (near  90  percent  of  capacity)  and 
ammonia  production  in  the  1976  crop  year  increased  about  36  percent. 
A  mild  winter  coupled  with  various  actions  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  resulted  in  supplies  of  natural  gas — the  raw  material 
feedstock  for  most  anhydrous  ammonia — being  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  demand. 

Inventories  reached  very  high  levels  early  in  1976.  Inventory  levels 
subsequently  declined,  however,  as  larger  than  expected  shipments  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  were  made  to  domestic  farmers  during  the 
second  and  third  quarters.  This  constitutes  a  distinct  turnaround 
from  the  very  low  domestic  consumption  level  of  1975.  U.S.  exports 
and  imports  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  are  expected  to  be 
balanced  throughout  1976  and  into  1977  at  approximately  1.2  million 
nutrient  tons  annually. 

Prices  for  nitrogen  have  recovered  slightly  from  their  low  level  of 
late  1975,  but  transaction  prices  are  still  lower  than  list  prices  quoted 
in  the  trade  press. 

World  Situation 

The  worldwide  fertilizer  situation  more  or  less  parallels  the  U.S. 
picture.  With  generally  lower  prices  and  higher  production  in  1976 
than  in  early  1975,  demand  has  again  begun  to  increase,  although  it 
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is  not  expected  to  reach  the  record  high  level  of  1974.  While  world 
trade  in  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic  fertilizers  is  still  slower  than  in 
previous  years,  a  major  purchase  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  made  by 
Turkey  in  early  1976  acted  as  a  catalyst  to  renewed  purchasing.  Tradi- 
tional fertilizer  importing  nations  are  returning  to  their  normal  rates 
of  growth  in  imports. 

Impact  of  the  Domestic  Economy  and  World  Trade 

As  fertilizer  supplies  are  still  adequate  following  a  year  marked 
by  oversupply,  there  has  been  no  perceivable  impact  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  world  trade.  Quoted  prices,  although  up  from  late  1975 
lows,  are  still  not  inflationary.  In  the  case  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
list  prices  are  still  above  transaction  prices  and,  therefore,  do  not  re- 
flect the  actual  price  level. 

Actions  Taken  by  Other  Nations 

In  Europe,  reduced  purchases  and  competition  from  imports  have 
closed  some  phosphatic  fertilizer  plants.  France  and  the  EEC  both 
complained  to  the  United  States  about  alleged  dual  pricing  of  phos- 
phate rock,  since  the  price  Europeans  had  to  pay  for  U.S.  rock  sold 
on  a  spot  basis  was  considerably  higher  than  the  price  paid  by  U.S. 
fertilizer  producers  under  long-term  contracts. 

Although  Europe  obtains  about  80  percent  of  its  phosphate  rock 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States,  at  the  mid- 1976  phosphate 
rock  export  price,  Europeans  could  not  import  phosphate  rock  and 
manufacture  phosphate  fertilizer  materials  as  cheaply  as  they  could 
import  the  finished  materials  from  the  United  States.  West  Germany 
and  Ireland  also  have  complained  about  increased  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  the  resultant  low  operating  rates  of  their  domestic 
plants. 

In  the  Middle  East,  there  are  various  tentative  plans  to  develop 
ammonia  production  plants  to  utilize  natural  gas  which  is  now  being 
flared.  This  could,  over  the  longer  term,  make  certain  Middle  Eastern 
countries  major  world  exporters,  depending  on  comparative  cost  fac- 
tors. 

CONSULTATIONS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  the  Department  received 
a  number  of  requests  from  industry  for  the  introduction  of  monitor- 
ing and/or  control  programs  in  commodity  areas  other  than  petro- 
leum. In  the  course  of  evaluating  these  requests,  or  at  its  own 
initiative,  the  Department  consulted  with  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
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Table  13. — Export  Prices  of  Selected  Fertilizer  Products,  June  1976 

[dollars  per  ton] 

Commodity  Low  High                       ^JjfiS? 

Phosphate  Rock: 

Shipments     __.  __.                              

Remaining  contracts _  

Ammonia: 

Shipments     70  127                              94 

Remaining  contracts 70  94                              82 

Urea: 

Shipments     84  125                             88 

Remaining  contracts  84  84                              84 

Triple  superphosphate: 

Shipments     .__  .._                            

Remaining  contracts 

Diammonium  phosphate: 

Shipments     91  467                             99 

Remaining  contracts 87  228                            109 

Source:  Office  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


culture,  State,  and  Treasury,  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  and 
the  staffs  of  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade  Representative  and  the 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy  about  the  supply/ demand 
outlook  and  price  trends  affecting  certain  commodity  areas.  Partially 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  pause  which  developed  during  third  quar- 
ter 1976,  however,  it  was  concluded  during  these  consultations  that,  in 
no  areas  other  than  petroleum  products  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers 
(which  are  discussed  above),  did  the  domestic  supply /demand  out- 
look, in  conjunction  with  export  and  price  trends,  warrant  the  in- 
troduction of  formal  export  monitoring  and/or  control  programs. 

The  Department  also  consulted  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  interested  agencies  with  respect  to  a  number  of  legis- 
lative initiatives,  several  of  which  were  introduced  but  not  enacted, 
in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act. 

Consultations  also  were  held  (as  noted  above)  with  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Canadian 
Embassy  in  Washington  to  develop  procedures  for  authorizing  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  crude  petroleum  with  Canada  in  order  to  help 
Northern  Tier  U.S.  refiners  maintain  their  level  of  operations,  not- 
withstanding announced  cutbacks  in  Canadian  crude  deliveries  to 
this  country.  The  crude  oil  exchanged  in  these  transactions  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  quantities  authorized  for  export  to  the  United  States  under 
the  curtailed  Canadian  export  schedule.  Finally,  extensive  consulta- 
tions were  held  with  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  the  Departmentof  the  Navy  with  regard  to 
implementation  of  Section  103  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
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Table  14. — Exports  and  Anticipated  Exports,  June  1976 


Commodity  and 
area  of  destination  1 


Actual 
July-June 
1975/1976 


Unfilled  Contracts 


July-Sept. 
1976 


Oct.-Dec. 
1976 


Jan.— Mar. 
1977 


Apr.-Jun. 
1977 


In  content  tons 


Nitrogen  (N): 

Western   Hemisphere 636,033 

Western   Europe 277,730 

Asia    288,335 

Australia  and   Oceania    7,053 

Africa 22,512 

Phosphate  (P205): 

Western   Hemisphere   916,792 

Western   Europe 619,288 

Communist  Areas  in  Europe  __  73,708 

Asia    506,308 

Australia  and   Oceania    11,473 

Africa 44,361 


6,415 
29,168 
15,255 

"I,5~28 


31.438 
47,444 
14,147 

~~4,~9~4~1 


9,951 
"l5,Y80 
~~4~4~50 


1,958 


9,167 


In  short  tons 


Ammonia:  2 

Western   Hemisphere 198,267 

Western   Europe 124,682 

Asia    1,758 

Australia  and   Oceania    100 

Africa 1,136 

Percent  exported  to 

developing  countries, 

July   1975-June   1976   ______  37.7 

Urea: 

Western   Hemisphere 282,129 

Western   Europe 5,545 

Asia    287,550 

Australia  and   Oceania    1,679 

Africa 3,621 

Percent  exported  to 

developing  countries, 

July   1975-June   1976 _  95.3 

Ammonium  nitrate: 

Western   Hemisphere   60,476 

Asia    237 

Australia  and   Oceania    152 

Africa 606 

Percent  exported  to 
developing  countries, 
July   1975-June   1976   93.5 

Ammonium  sulfate: 

Western   Hemisphere   700,471 

Western   Europe 9,999 

Asia    28,881 

Australia   and   Oceania    6,826 

Africa 5,779 

Percent  exported  to 

developing  countries, 

July   1975-June  1976   93.8 

Phosphoric  acid:  3 

Western   Hemisphere   239,340 

Western   Europe 42,629 

Asia    71,543 

Australia  and   Oceania    430 

Africa 408 

Percent  exported  to 

developing  countries, 

July   1975-June  1976   79.9 

Phosphate  rock  (000): 

Western   Hemisphere 3,619 

Western   Europe 3,408 

Communist  Areas  in  Europe  __  634 

Asia    2,912 

Percent  exported  to 
developing  countries, 
July   1975-June  1976   _ 33.5 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


29,200 


8,487 


3,300 
"_6,~5~66 


33,000 


826 
*8~46 


127,300 


38,063 
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Table  14. — Exports  and  Anticipated  Exports,  June  1976— Continued 


Actual  Unfilled  Contracts 

ar£? T*^°£lt£.f+'?««  i              July-June  July-Sept.  Oct.-Dec.    Jan.-Mar.       Apr.-Jun. 

area  of  destination  *              1975/1976  1976  1976              1977                 1977 

In  short  tons 

Triple  superphosphate: 

Western   Hemisphere   588,568  _._          _ 

Western   Europe 334,745  

Communist  Areas  in  Europe  __   160,235  

Asia    141,428  

Africa 

Percent  exported  to 
developing  countries, 

July   1975-June   1976 67.6  

Diammonium  phosphate  and 
other  ammonium  phosphate: 

Western   Hemisphere   847,313  29,146  15,463              11,000              11,000 

Western   Europe 934,975  28,072  227,026          

Asia    821,557  83,666  36,837          

Australia  and   Oceania    23,305  

Africa 93,935  6,995  27,756             25,000             51,500 

Percent  exported  to 

developing  countries, 

July   1975-June   1976 57.3  ._ _          


Mixed  Fertilizer: 

Western   Hemisphere . 161,533  6,065  2,775 

Western   Europe 27,396  1,264  420  

Asia    14,284  2,316          __ _  

Australia  and   Oceania    3,616          

Africa 11,346  10          _.. 

Percent  exported  to 

developing  countries, 

July      1975-June      1976      __  45.7          

iThe  data  in  this  table  with  respect  to  "Unfilled  Contracts"  is  based  on  information  ob- 
tained from  exporters  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  subject  to  the  confidentiality 
provisions  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended.  In  a  number  of  instances 
only  one  exporter  is  involved  in  exports  of  a  stated  commodity  to  a  particular  country. 
Therefore,  the  publication  of  the  data  by  country  of  destination  could  effectively  reveal 
information  required  to  be  held  confidential.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  maintain  the  con- 
fidentiality of  the  information  supplied  by  exporters,  this  data  is  published  by  the  area 
of  destination. 

2  Includes  fertilizer  and  other  grades  of  anhydrous  ammonia. 

3  Includes  fertilizer  and  other  grades  of  phosphoric  acid  (100%  APA). 
Sources:  Actual  Exports:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Unfilled  Contracts:  Office  of  Export  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

tion  Act  and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  Production  Act  of  1976. 
As  a  result  of  these  consultations,  regulations  implementing  both  Acts 
were  promulgated  to  take  effect  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1976. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
Overview 

Supplies  of  wheat  and  rice  in  the  United  States  are  up  for  the 
1976-77  marketing  year  and  prices  are  lower.  Supplies  of  cotton  and 
feedgrains  are  about  the  same  as  for  1975-76,  but  the  soybean  supply 
situation  is  down  slightly.  Exports  of  cotton  and  rice  are  projected  to 
increase,  but  exports  of  wheat,  feedgrains,  and  soybeans  are  expected 
to  decline  in  the  1976-77  season.  Increased  stock  levels  are  expected 
by  the  end  of  the  season  for  wheat,  rice,  and  feedgrains.  Although 
declines  in  stock  levels  are  expected  for  cotton  and  soybeans,  1976-77 
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supplies  are  still  expected  to  be  adequate  to  cover  both  domestic  and 
export  requirements. 

Wheat. — Supply/demand  estimates  for  wheat  exports  are  28.3  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1976-77,  a  decrease  of  3.2  million  tons  from  the 
previous  year.  Although  the  1976  U.S.  wheat  crop  was  near  last  year's 
record  level,  production  for  the  rest  of  the  world  was  up  significantly 
from  last  year.  Consequently,  both  U.S.  exports  and  total  world  trade 
are  expected  to  be  down  in  the  current  marketing  year.  U.S.  stock 
levels  are  expected  to  increase  for  the  third  consecutive  season. 

Feedgrains. — Feedgrain  exports  are  expected  to  be  45  million  met- 
ric tons  in  the  1976-77  marketing  season,  compared  with  nearly  50 
million  metric  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Although  the  1976  U.S.  crop 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  domestic  consumption  and  ending 
stocks  this  season  are  expected  to  increase  slightly.  Prices  in  1976  have 
been  moderately  below  last  year's  levels.  The  world  coarse  grain  crop 
was  estimated  in  September  at  a  record  665  million  tons,  up  34  mil- 
lion tons  from  last  year.  However,  world  consumption  is  expected  to 
increase  in  line  with  the  increase  in  production  this  season,  leaving 
only  a  slight  buildup  in  world  stock  levels. 

Rice. — Record  U.S.  rice  supplies  are  in  prospect  for  the  1976-77 
marketing  season  and  despite  anticipated  increases  in  both  domestic 
use  and  exports,  U.S.  stocks  are  expected  to  show  a  further  increase 
this  year.  The  1976-77  world  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be  down  about 
3  percent  from  last  year's  record,  but  it  will  still  be  a  large  crop  and 
no  major  change  is  expected  in  world  prices. 

Cotton. — The  1976  U.S.  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  10.3  million 
bales,  up  sharply  from  last  year's  8.3  million.  However,  domestic  mill 
use  and  exports  in  the  1976-77  season  are  again  expected  to  exceed 
production,  resulting  in  a  0.5  million  bale  drawdown  in  stocks  follow- 
ing last  season's  2  million  bale  reduction.  World  cotton  production  is 
projected  to  increase  about  12  percent  from  the  relatively  small  1975- 
76  crop,  but  world  economic  recovery  and  reduced  export  availabil- 
ities from  competing  suppliers  is  expected  to  increase  U.S.  exports  to 
4.4  million  bales  compared  with  3.3  million  in  1975-76.  International 
cotton  prices  increased  sharply  from  mid-1975  to  mid-1976,  but  stabi- 
lized by  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

Soybeans. — Estimated  soybean  exports  are  14.3  million  metric  tons 
in  1976-77,  compared  with  15.1  million  metric  tons  in  1975-76.  Do- 
mestic use  is  expected  to  decline  in  1976-77  and  ending  stocks  will  be 
drawn  down  sharply  in  response  to  the  smaller  1976  U.S.  soy- 
bean crop.  Mid-October  soybean  prices  were  up  about  25  percent  from 
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a  year  earlier.  Soybeans  will  have  to  continue  to  be  favorably  priced 
in  relation  to  corn  to  stimulate  U.S.  soybean  plantings  in  1977. 

Grain  Sales  to  the  U.S,S.R. 

The  5-year  grain  agreement  which  was  concluded  in  October  1975, 
entered  into  force  on  October  1,  1976,  and  will  be  in  effect  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  The  first  government-to-government  consultations 
called  for  in  the  agreement  were  held  May  24-25,  1976,  in  Washing- 
ton. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  exchange  information  on 
grain  requirements  and  availabilities  in  the  two  countries  and  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  future  grain  consultations. 

At  the  May  meeting,  the  Soviet  representatives  were  told  that  the 
United  States  expected  to  have  adequate  supplies  of  grain  this  season 
and  that  purchases  by  the  U.S.S.R.  of  more  than  8  million  metric  tons 
of  wheat  and  corn  would  be  welcome.  Although  the  1976  Soviet  grain 
harvest  will  be  a  relatively  good  one4,  it  is  not  expected  that  Soviet 
wheat  and  corn  purchases  will  exceed  the  8-million-ton  level  in  the 
first  year  of  the  agreement.  Further  grain  consultations  are  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Moscow  after  the  end  of  the  reporting  period,  at 
which  time  discussions  on  Soviet  grain  needs  and  U.S.  supply  avail- 
ability will  take  place. 

As  of  October  8,  1976,  the  Soviet  Union  had  purchased  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  4  million  tons  of  corn  for 
delivery  during  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  (October  1,  1976 — Sep- 
tember 30,  1977). 

USDA  EXPORT  SALES  REPORTING  SYSTEM 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  of  Section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended  by  the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1973,  exporters  of  wheat,  wheat  flours,  feedgrains,  cotton,  oilseeds,  and 
certain  products  thereof  are  required  to  submit  weekly  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding  their  export  sales.  The  Secretary 
also  has  required  weekly  reports  of  export  sales  of  rice,  as  provided 
for  in  Section  812.  Under  special  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may  require  the  submission  of  reports  on  a  monthly  basis, 
instead  of  weekly. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  also  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  require  any  information  on  export  sales  of 
commodities  covered  by  that  Act  "at  such  time  as  he  may  request." 
In  accordance  with  this  authority  in  September  1974,  the  Secretary 


4  USDA  raised  its  forecast  of  the  1976  Soviet  grain   crop  to   215   million   metric  tons 
on  October  7,  1976. 
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of  Agriculture  instituted  a  procedure  under  which  exporters  were  re- 
quired to  report  significant  export  sales  of  wheat,  feedgrains,  soy- 
beans, and  soybean  oil  cake  and  meal  daily.  Since  March  6,  1975,  daily 
reporting  of  a  single  day's  transaction  of  100,000  metric  tons  or  more 
of  the  same  commodity  destined  to  any  one  country,  or  transactions 
of  200,000  metric  tons  or  more  of  the  same  commodity  destined  to  any 
one  country  during  a  week,  has  been  mandatory. 

WHEAT 

Domestic  Situation 

As  of  September  10,  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  estimate  of 
the  1976  wheat  crop  was  58.2  million  metric  tons,  slightly  more  than, 
the  record  1975  harvest.  Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  increase 
by  more  than  2  million  tons  to  22  million  tons.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour 
exports  in  the  1976-77  marketing  year  are  forecast  to  decline  to  28.6 
million  tons,  compared  to  31.9  million  tons  in  1975-76.  This  leaves  an 
expected  carryover  as  of  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year  (May 
31, 1977)  of  25.7  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  a  build- 
up of  7.6  million  tons  from  the  18.1  million  tons  on  hand  as  of  May 
31,  1976. 

World  Situation 

World  wheat  production  in  1976-77  as  of  September  15  was  pro- 
jected at  a  record  386  million  metric  tons,  compared  with  the  1975-76 
world  wheat  harvest  of  349  million  metric  tons.  The  rather  large  in- 
crease reflects  generally  favorable  growing  conditions  throughout 
most  areas  of  the  world,  with  the  major  exceptions  being  Western 
Europe  and  Australia.  The  improved  supply  situation  is  expected  to 
result  in  an  increase  of  more  than  13  million  metric  tons  in  global 
wheat  consumption  compared  with  1975-76  and  a  slight  decline  in 
world  wheat  trade.  World  wheat  stocks  at  the  end  of  1976-77  of 
nearly  87  million  metric  tons  are  up  24.5  million  tons  from  the  1975^ 
76  ending  stocks  level. 

U.S.  Exports 

U.S.  wheat  exports  for  the  1976-77  marketing  year  are  projected  to 
be  27.5  million  metric  tons,  down  from  the  31.9  million  tons*  exported 
in  1975-76.  Exports  of  wheat  (excluding  flour)  since  the  start  of  the 
1976-77  marketing  season  are  indicated  below,  in  thousands  of  metric 
tons,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 
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June  2,097 

July  2,322 

August  3,160 

September  2,944 

Total  10,523 

USDA  projection   (as  of  September  30,  1976;   ex- 
cludes 1.1  million  tons  of  wheat  flour)  27.5 

Export  sales  and  commitments  at  the  end  of  September  for  the  cur- 
rent marketing  year  (June  1976-May  1977)  totaled  nearly  16  million 
metric  tons,  not  including  optional  origin  sales  of  965,000  metric  tons. 
The  following  table  shows  export  sales  commitments  (cumulative  ex- 
ports plus  outstanding  sales)  as  of  September  28,  1976,  by  major  des- 
tination, according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Destination  Thousand  metric  tons 

European  Community — 9 1,350.8 

Other  Western  Europe 169.9 

Eastern  Europe 1,081.5 

U.S.S.R.   2,157.3 

Japan    1,669.3 

People's  Republic  of  China 

India  1,838.7 

South  Korea 1,465.8 

Brazil    5,742.2 

Total  world 15,950.1 

Optional  origin 965.2 

Impact  on  Domestic  Economy 

The  1976-77  domestic  and  world  wheat  situation  may  be  character- 
ized as  one  of  relative  abundance.  U.S.  stock  levels  are  expected 
to  increase  this  season  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Increased  wheat 
supplies  have  led  to  decreases  in  1976  retail  bread  prices  from  pre- 
vious year  levels.  The  consumer  price  index  of  cereal  and  bakery 
products  reached  an  18-month  low  in  April  before  rising  slightly  in 
May  and  June. 

World  Trade 

As  of  late  September,  world  exports  of  wheat  in  1976-77  (July- 
June  basis)  are  estimated  at  68  million  metric  tons,  or  4  million  tons 
less  than  1975-76.  Total  1976-77  exports  of  the  three  major  foreign 
exporters  (Canada,  Australia,  Argentina)  are  projected  at  23.4  mil- 
lion tons  or  slightly  more  than  during  1975-76.  U.S.  exports  are  ex- 
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pected  to  drop  by  nearly  3  million  tons  from  the  1975-76  level  to 
28.6  million  metric  tons  (including  flour).  U.S.S.R.  imports  of  wheat 
totaled  10.1  million  tons  in  1975-76  but  are  expected  to  be  about  2 
million  tons  less  than  this  amount  in  1976-77.  Imports  by  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe  will  be  up,  however,  because  of  the  drought  ex- 
perienced in  these  areas  this  season. 

Wheat  prices  generally  were  stable  throughout  the  first  half  of 
1976,  but  declined  slightly  in  August  and  September  in  response  to 
the  higher  U.S.  production  estimates  and  the  predicted  decline  in 
world  demand.  The  following  tabulation  shows  average  monthly  ex- 
port prices  for  #2  hard  red  winter  ordinary  wheat,  in  dollars  per 
bushel,  as  shipped  from  Gulf  ports  in  1976,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture : 

January  3.93 

February  4.18 

March 3.82 

April 3.96 

May 3.87 

June . 3.99 

July 3.87 

August 3.47 

September 3.28 

Action  Taken  By  Other  Countries 

In  April  1976,  the  Argentine  Government  ended  its  3-year  wheat 
marketing  monopoly,  returning  both  domestic  and  export  trade  to 
private  dealers  and  cooperatives.  To  encourage  exports,  Argentina  re- 
formed its  exchange  rate  system  to  make  its  grain  more  attractive  on 
world  markets.  Also,  the  guaranteed  (support)  price  for  the  1976-77 
bread- wheat  crop  (harvested  November  1976- January  1977)  was 
more  than  doubled  from  its  previous  level. 

In  July  1976,  the  European  Community  (EC)  Council  of  Ministers 
announced  a  9.95  percent  increase  in  threshold  prices  for  major  grains 
for  the  1976-77  season.  This  increase,  the  largest  in  EC  history,  will 
result  in  larger  EC  variable  import  levies  as  these  are  determined  by 
the  difference  between  EC  threshold  prices  and  world  market  prices 
for  the  various  grains.  The  new  threshold  prices,  which  took  effect  on 
August  1,  1976,  are  as  follows : 

1976-77 1975-76 

Unit  of  n«iio^  Unit  of  n«iio^ 

Commodity  account  „«?£  ?ELi  i         account         no?°h  !rhs. , 

(metric  ton)       Per  bushel  *     (metric  ton)      Per  bushel  i 

Wheat  (non-durum) _.  149.30  5.08  136.45  4.64 

Durum  wheat _.         216.10  7.35  204.35  6.95 

1  Converted  at  rate  of  one  EC  unit  of  account  equal  to  $1.25. 
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Table  1. — Wheat:  U.S.  Supply-Disposition,  1974-75  Through  1976-77 

Crop  Years 

Item  1974-75  1975-76  1976-77     ~ 

Acreage  (million  acres): 

Set-aside    0                              0                              0 

Planted   71.4                         75.1                         80.2 

Harvested    65.6                        69.7                        70.4 

Yield  per  harvested  acre  (bushels) 27.4                         30.6                         30.4 

Supply:  Million  bushels 

July  1   beginning  stocks   339                         430                      665.0 

Production     1,796                       2,134                    2,139.0 

Imports 3 2 2_1f) 

Total   2,138 2,566 2,806.0 

Consumption: 

Domestic 690                          728                          775-    845 

Exports     1,018 1,173 950-1,150 

Total    1,708                       1,901                       1,725-1,995 

Ending   stocks    430                          665                          856-1,036 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  13,  1976. 


These  prices  are  increased  during  the  season  to  reflect  storage  costs. 

For  example,  by  the  last  month  in  the  season  (July  1977),  the  wheat 

threshold  prices  will  have  increased  by  about  50  cents  per  bushel. 

Table    2. — Wheat    and    Wheat  Flour:    World    Trade,  Production,    Stocks,    and 

Consumption    for    1972-73,    1973-74,    1974-75,  1975-76,    and    Forecast 

Levels  for  1976—77  Years,  Beginning  July  1 

[in  millions  of  metric  tons] 

Country  or  region  1972-73      1973-74  1974-75     1975-76     ^J"7/  Jept~15 

Exports 

Canada    15.6            11.5            11.2  12.1  12.0  12.0 

Australia      5.6               5.4               8.2  7.9  7.6  7.2 

Argentina     3.4 VA 2.2  3.2  4.2  4.2 

Subtotal    24.6            18.0            21.6  23.2  23.8  23.4 

West   Europe    6.9              5.6              8.8  9.0  6.0  6.6 

U.S.S.R.    1.3              5.0              4.0  0.5  1.0  1.0 

Others 2.8              2.7              2.0 1.5  2.7  3.2 

Total    non-U.S.    35.7            31.5            36.4  34.2  33.6  34.3 

USAi    31.8            31.1            28.0  31.5  28.3  2  28.3 

World  total    67.4   .         62.6            64.4  65.7  61.9  62.6 

Imports 

West   Europe   8.2              6.4              6.7  6.6  6.5  7.1 

U.S.S.R.    14.9              4.4              2.5  10.1  9.0  8.0 

Japan   5.5               5.4               5.4  5.9  5.6  5.6 

East  Europe 4.6               5.6              4.7  4.9  4.5  5.3 

People's  Republic  of 

China   5.3              5.6              5.7  2.2  3.0  2.5 

Others 28.9            35.1            39.5  36.0  33.2  34.0 

World  total    67.4            62.6            64.4  65.7  61.8  62.6 

(+    intra   EC-9)    72.7            69.0            68.6  72.0  66.6  67.9~ 

Production  3 

Canada     14.5            16.2            13.3  17.1  20.0  22.8 

Australia    6.6            12.0            11.4  12.0  8.0  7.9 

Argentina    6.9              6.6              6.0  8.6  10.0  10.0 

West   Europe    51.3            50.8            56.7  48.6  50.5  51.0 

U.S.S.R.4     _  _       .—  86.0          109.8            83.8  66.1  80.0  85.0 

East    Europe      30.7             31.5             34.0  28.5  32.6  30.8 

India                   _               26.4            24.7            21.8  24.2  26.0  26.6 

Others" 79.8            74.4            80.5  85.7  93.7  93.4 

Total    non-U.S.    

U.S.  

World    total    


302.1 

325.9 

307.5 

290.8 

320.8 

327.5 

42.0 

46.4 

48.9 

58.1 

55.5 

58.2 

344.2 

372.3 

356.4 

348.9 

376.3 

385.7 

20.4 

18.8 

19.8 

20.0 

-'22.0 

99.2 

90.3 

81.7 

80.0 

83.0 

41.2 
202.2 

40.0 
208.5 

42.7 
207.4 

40.9 
205.4 

43.0 
214.1 

41.5 
214.7 

364.6 

368.1 

359.2 

347.8 

357.1 

361.2 

43.4 
(0.0) 
16.3 

54.6 
(+10.0) 
9.2 

49.3 

(-8.0) 

11.7 

44.1 

(-6.0) 

18.1 

56.6 

(  +  8.0) 
25.1 

61.0 
(  +  9.0) 
225.7 

59.7 

63.9 

61.1 

62.2 

81.7 

86.7 
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Table  2. — Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour:  World  Trade,  Production,  Stocks,  and 
Consumption  for  1972-73,  1973-74,  1974-75,  1975-76,  and  Forecast 
Levels  for  1976—77  Years,  Beginning  July   1 — Continued 

[in  millions  of  metric  tons] 

Country  or  region  1972-73      1973-74  1974-75     1975-76     ^l"^7    Sept~15 

Consumption  5 

U.S.A.     21.7 

U.S.S.R.  * 99.6 

People's  Republic  of 

China   

Others    

World    total     

Ending  Stocks  6 

Total    foreign 7    

(U.S.S.R.  Stks  Chg)  

U.S.A.   

World  total   

1  Includes  transshipments  through  Canadian  ports;  excludes  products  other  than  flour. 

2  U.S.  supply-use  estimates  are  midpoints  of  the  official  range  estimates. 

3  Production  data  include  all  harvests  occurring  within  the  July— June  year  shown,  except 
that  small  grain  crops  from  the  early  harvesting  Northern  Hemisphere  areas  are  "moved 
forward;"  i.e.,  the  May  1976  harvests  in  areas  such  as  India,  North  Africa,  and  southern 
United  States  actually  are  included  in  "1976/77"  accounting  period  which  begins  July  1, 
1976. 

4  "Bunker  weight"  basis:  not  discounted  for  excess  moisture  and  foreign  material. 

5  Consumption  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years.  For 
countries  for  which  stocks  data  are  not  available  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.)  consumption  esti- 
mates represent  "apparent"  consumption,  i.e.,  they  are  inclusive  of  annual  stock  level 
adjustments. 

6  Stocks  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years  and  should  not 
be  construed  as  representing  world  stock  levels  at  a  fixed  point  in  time.  Stocks  data  are 
not  available  for  all  countries  and  exclude  those  such  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  parts  of  Eastern  Europe;  the  world  stock  levels  have  been  adjusted  for  estimated  year- 
to-year  changes  in  U.S.S.R.  grain  stocks,  but  do  not  purport  to  include  the  entire  absolute 
level  of  U.S.S.R.  stocks. 

7  Inclusive  of  Soviet  stock  changes;  see  footnote  6. 

Source:  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FG-76,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture/FAS,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1976. 

FEEDGRAINS 

Domestic  Situation 

The  1976-77  U.S.  feedgrain  production  estimate  as  of  September 
10,  1976,  was  184  million  metric  tons,  unchanged  from  the  previous 
year.  The  total  includes  150  million  tons  of  corn,  18  million  tons  of 
grain  sorghum,  8  million  tons  of  barley,  and  8  million  tons  of  oats. 
Domestic  consumption  in  the  1976-77  marketing  season  is  expected  to 
increase  slightly  to  137  million  tons  and  exports  to  decrease  to  45  mil- 
lion tons,  compared  with  almost  50  million  tons  exported  in  1975-76. 
This  would  allow  a  buildup  of  stocks  of  slightly  more  than  1  million 
tons  to  about  16.5  million  tons. 

World  Situation 

World  production  of  coarse  grains  (feedgrains  plus  rye)  in  1976-77 
is  projected  at  665  million  metric  tons  as  of  September  15,  1976.  This 
is  34  million  tons  above  the  1975-76  level  and  a  world  record  coarse 
grain  crop.  World  coarse  grain  exports  in  1976-77  are  projected  to  be 
81  million  tons,  compared  with  85  million  tons  in  1975-76.  World 
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coarse  grain  consumption  is  expected  to  recover  to  665  million  tons 
in  1976-77,  from  636  million  tons  in  1975-76,  leaving  an  increase  in 
carryover  stocks  of  slightly  less  than  1  million  tons. 

U.S.  Exports 

As  of  September  17,  1976,  export  sales  of  the  1976-77  corn  crop 
(marketing  year  begins  October  1,  1976)  totaled  13.6  million  metric 
tons,  plus  another  400,000  tons  of  optional  origin.  Sales  of  1976-77 
grain  sorghum  amounted  to  836,000  metric  tons,  plus  358,000  of  op- 
tional origin.  The  following  tabulation  gives  a  breakdown  of  these 
sales  by  major  destination,  in  thousands  of  metric  tons,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 

Destination  Corn  Sorghum 

European  Community — 9 2,685  20 

Other  Western  Europe 593  

Eastern  Europe 2,420  

U.S.S.K. 2,753  

Japan  __„ 2,777  310 

All  others „ 2,323  506 

Total  world 13,551  836 

Optional  origin 400  358 

Impact  on  Domestic  Economy 

In  recent  years,  the  world  f eedgrain  market  has  been  characterized 
by  sharp  price  fluctuations.  Prices  declined  generally  in  the  latter 
part  of  1975  and  have  remained  relatively  stable  throughout  the  first 
9  months  of  1976.  If  present  estimates  of  U.S.  and  world  harvests  are 
realized,  corn  prices  in  the  latter  part  of  1976  may  run  a  little  below 
prices  of  last  fall. 

World  Trade 

The  most  significant  increase  in  imports  of  coarse  grains  is  expected 
to  occur  in  Western  Europe,  where  imports  are  projected  to  increase 
to  40.5  million  metric  tons,  compared  with  32.5  million  tons  in  1975- 
76.  Eastern  Europe  and  Japan  are  two  other  major  areas  where  in- 
creased imports  over  last  year  also  are  anticipated.  U.S.S.R.  imports, 
however,  are  expected  to  decline  from  15.5  million  tons  in  1975-76  to 
about  5  million  tons  in  1976. 

Coarse  grain  exports  in  1976-77  by  major  foreign  exporting  coun- 
tries (Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  South  Africa,  Thailand,  and 
Brazil) ,  are  projected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1975-76.  U.S.  exports 
(July-June)  are  projected  to  increase  to  49.5  million  tons  in  1976-77 
from  46.5  million  tons  in  1975-76. 
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The  following  tabulation  indicates  that  prices  have  remained  fairly 
stable  throughout  the  first  9  months  of  1976  and  are  generally  lower 
than  during  corresponding  months  in  1975.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  monthly  average  export  prices  for  corn, 
in  dollars  per  bushel,  as  shipped  from  Gulf  ports,  are : 


1975 

January     3.31 

February    3.18 

March     3.13 

April    3.10 

May     2.94 

June    3.07 


1976  1975  1976 

2.85  July     3.22  3.16 

2.94  August    2.46  3.00 

2.85  September    3.13  2.99 

2.85  October    3.13  

3.04  November 2.85  

3.14  December   2.81  


Action  Taken  by  Other  Countries 

The  new  government  in  Argentina  returned  grain  trade  in  sor- 
ghum and  corn  from  the  public  to  the  private  sector  in  mid-1976. 
(Wheat  was  returned  to  private  trade  in  April  1976.)  These  ac- 
tions were  taken  to  encourage  exports  in  an  effort  to  relieve  Argen- 
tina's strained  international  financial  position.  Guaranteed  (sup- 
port) prices  paid  to  farmers  were  increased  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent for  corn  and  about  40  percent  for  grain  sorghum  over  previous 
support  levels. 

EC  threshhold  price  increases  for  corn  and  barley  were  announced 
at  the  same  time  as  the  price  increases  on  durum  and  non-durum 
wheat.  The  new  prices,  which  took  effect  on  August  1,  1976,  are  as 
follows : 


1976-77 


1975-76 


Commodity 


Unit  of 


Unit  of 


account       __„  l,°l0|  -.         account      ...  hlic(,fl|  i 
(metric  tons)  per  bushel  *     (metric  tons)  per  bushel 


Corn     135.10 

Barley     135.10 


4.29 
3.68 


123.40 
124.00 


3.92 
3.38 


1  Converted  at  a  rate  of  one  EC  unit  of  account  equal  to  $1.25.  As  with  wheat,  these 
prices  are  for  the  month  of  August  and  will  increase  during  the  season  to  reflect  storage 
costs. 

Table  1. — Feed  Grains  1  (includes  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  and  barley)  : 
U.S.  Supply — Disposition,  1973-74  Through  1976-77  Crop  Years 


Item 


1973-74       1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


Acreage  (million  acres): 

Set-aside     

Planted    

Harvested     

Yield  per  harvest  acre  (tons) 

Supply: 

Beginning    stocks    

Production    

Imports    

Total     

Consumption: 

Feed    

Feed,  incl.  seed   

Total  domestic 

Exports 

Total    

Ending  stocks  


9.4 

121.5 

122.4 

123.1 

129.3 

102.3 

100.6 

104.8 

107.0 

2.00 

1.64 

1.93 

1.89 

Million 

short  tons 

32.4 

23.7 

16.8 

16.8 

205.0 

165.3 

202.4 

202.4 

.2 

.5 

.5 

.4 

237.6 

189.5 

219.7 

219.6 

153.3 

115.6 

130.1 

127.6-137.6 

17.7 

17.7 

18.1 

18.8 

171.0 

133.3 

148.2 

146.4-156.4 

44.4 

39.4 

54.7 

46.0-  54.0 

215.4 

172.7 

202.9 

192.4-210.4 

22.2 

16.8 

16.8 

8.2-  28.2 

1  Market  year  beginning  October  1  for  corn  and  sorghum;  July  1  for  barley  and  oats. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September  10,  1976. 
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Table  2. — Coarse  Grains:  World  Trade,  Production,  Stocks,  and  Consumption 
for  1972-73,  1973-74,  1974-75,  1975-76,  and  Projected  Levels  for  1976-77 
— Years  Beginning  July  1 

(In   millions  of  metric  tons) 


Country  or  region 


1972-73      1973-74    1974-75     1975-76 


1976-77 
Aug.  3 


1976-77 
Sept.  15 


Exports  x 

Canada     

Australia    

Argentina    

S.   Africa   

Thailand     

Brazil    

Subtotal     

West   Europe    

U.S.S.R.    

Others    

Total  non-U. S.  ... 

U.S.2    

World   total    ___ 

Imports 

West    Europe    

U.S.S.R.    

Japan     

East    Europe    

Others    

World  total    ... 
(+    intra    EC-9)    ... 

Production  iB 

Canada    

Australia    

Argentina    

S.  Africa    

Thailand    

Brazil    

West    Europe    

U.S.S.R.6    

East  Europe 

Others    

Total    non-U. S.    __ 

U.S.   

World  total    ... 

Consumption  *7 

U.S.     

U.S.S.R.6    

People's  Republic  of 

China   

Others    

World   total    ... 

Ending  stocks  48 

Total    foreign  9    

(U.S.S.R.:  Stks  Che) 
U.S.   

World   total   ... 


4.2 

2.9 

2.8 

4.9 

3.5 

4.5 

1.6 

1.9 

2.9 

3.1 

3.6 

3.2 

4.2 

8.4 

8.5 

5.3 

4.9 

6.1 

3.3 

0.5 

3.5 

3.3 

2.0 

2.0 

1.1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.2 

2.2 

0.6 

0.4 

1.5 

1.4 

2.4 

2.0 

15.0 

16.3 

21.3 

20.6 

18.7 

20.1 

4.8 
0.4 
3.2 

3.8 
0.9 
4.0 

2.9 
1.0 
2.4 

4.6 
0.0 
4.0 

0.2 
1.0 
3.5 

0.7 
1.0 
3.3 

23.4 

24.9 

27.7 

29.8 

23.4 

25.1 

35.6 

44.5 

34.3 

46.5 

45.6 

49.5 

59.0 

69.4 

62.1 

76.3 

69.0 

74.6 

21.7 

25.1 

25.2 

23.7 

31.2 

34.4 

6.9 

7.1 

2.7 

15.5 

6.0 

5.0 

12.0 

14.1 

13.1 

13.5 

14.2 

14.5 

5.1 

3.7 

6.4 

7.0 

6.8 

7.9 

13.3 

19.4 

1*4.6 

16.5 

10.8 

12.8 

59.0 

69.4 

62.1 

76.3 

69.0 

74.6 

65.3 

79.5 

70.5 

85.1 

75.4 

80.7 

20.9 

20.4 

17.4 

19.8 

20.0 

20.6 

3.7 

4.7 

4.5 

5.7 

5.6 

5.5 

16.0 

17.9 

13.8 

12.0 

14.9 

15.6 

4.5 

11.9 

9.7 

8.2 

9.7 

9.7 

1.4 

2.5 

2.7 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

14.3 

15.6 

15.6 

17.9 

19.3 

19.7 

81.9 

84.3 

85.2 

81.6 

74.4 

72.7 

72.5 

101.0 

99.7 

65.7 

101.0 

106.2 

56.7 

55.7 

57.3 

59.9 

57.8 

54.1 

149.0 

159.4 

163.5 

172.7 

174.6 

174.1 

420.9 

473.4 

469.3 

446.9 

480.5 

481.2 

182.1 

186.6 

150.5 

184.1 

200.8 

184.0 

603.0 

660.0 

619.8 

631.0 

681.3 

665.3 

158.0 

155.6 

121.4 

134.9 

146.8 

3137.8 

80.0 

104.1 

101.4 

83.3 

T06.0 

109.2 

54.0  , 
329.8 

59.1 
343.0 

61.1 
341.9 

62.1 
355.8 

61.5 
354.9 

61.5 
356.0 

621.8 

661.8 

825.8 

636.1 

669.2 

664.6 

25.7 
(0.0) 
31.7 

33.8 

(  +  5.0) 

21.8 

34.1 

(-2.0) 

15.4 

29.1 

(-1.0) 
15.4 

31.3 
(0.0) 
25.1 

28.6 
(  +  1.0) 
316.6 

57.4 

55.6 

49.5 

44.5 

56.5 

45.2 

1  Corn,  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  and  rye,  excluding  products. 

2  Adjusted  for  transshipments  through  Canadian  ports;  excludes  products. 

3  U.S.  supply-use  estimates  are  midpoints  of  the  official   range  estimates. 

4  Rye,  corn,  barley,  oats,  sorghum,  millet,  and  mixed  grains. 

5  Production  data  include  all  harvests  occurring  within  the  July-June  year  indicated,  ex- 
cept that  small  grain  crops  from  the  early  harvesting  Northern  Hemisphere  areas  are 
"moved  forward";  i.e.,  the  May  1976  harvests  in  areas  such  as  India,  North  Africa,  and 
southern  United  States  are  actually  included  in  "1976-77"  accounting  period  that  begins 
July  1,  1976. 

6  "Bunker  weight"  basis:  not  discounted  for  excess  moisture  and  foreign  material. 

7  Consumption  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years.  For 
countries  for  which  stocks  data  are  not  available  (excluding  the  U.S.S.R.),  consumption  esti- 
mates represent  "apparent"  consumption;  i.e.,  they  are  inclusive  of  annual  stock  level  ad- 
justments. 
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RICE 


Domestic  Situation 


Record  rice  supplies  are  forecast  for  the  1976-77  marketing  year 
(beginning  August  1).  Carryover  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  totaled  about  37  million  hundredweight 
(cwt.).  This  compares  with  7  million  cwt.  available  at  the  start  of 
the  1975-76  marketing  year.  The  1976-77  rice  crop  projection  as  of 
September  1976  was  110  million  cwt.,  14  percent  below  the  1975-76 
record  128  million  cwt.  Despite  anticipated  increases  in  domestic 
use  and  exports  in  1976-77,  it  appears  that  U.S.  stocks  could  still 
be  at  record  levels  at  season's  end. 

World  Situation  and  Actions  By  Other  Nations 

The  1976-77  world  rice  crop  is  estimated,  as  of  September  15,  1976, 
at  343  million  tons  (paddy  basis),  down  some  11  million  tons  from 
last  season's  record  crop.  This  was  due  in  large  part  to  erratic 
weather  accompanying  the  early  monsoon  in  Asia. 

Excluding  India,  most  Asian  countries  are  expecting  a  crop  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Rice  production  in  foreign  countries  outside 
Asia  is  expected  to  be  down  slightly  from  last  year's  level. 

In  view  of  the  ample  world  supply  of  rice,  no  significant  actions 
were  taken  by  foreign  nations  during  the  period  under  review  to 
affect  its  supply  or  price  level. 

17.5.  Exports 

As  early  indications  point  to  a  lightly  smaller  world  rice  crop 
and  expanded  world  consumption,  U.S.  exports  are  likely  to  be 
larger  than  last  season.  As  of  September  19,  1976,  U.S.  rice  exports 
in  marketing  year  1976-77  (August- July)  totaled  5.7  million  cwt. 
(258,000  metric  tons)  and  outstanding  sales  amounted  to  7.6  mil- 
lion cwt.  (or  346,000  metric  tons).  U.S.  exports  of  rice  (milled 
equivalent)  per  month,  April  through  September  1976  in  metric 
tons,  were,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census : 

April    118,122 

May 168,476 

June   154,266 

July 315,438 

August 170,985 

September  141,875 

Footnotes  continued  from  p.  56 

8  Stocks  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  representing  world  stock  levels  at  a  fixed  point  in  time.  Stock  data  are 
not  available  for  all  countries  and  exclude  those  such  as  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  parts  of  Eastern  Europe;  the  world  stock  levels  have  been  adjusted  for  estimated  year- 
to-year  changes  in  U.S.S.R.  grain  stocks,  but  do  not  purport  to  include  the  entire  absolute 
level  of  U.S.S.R.  stocks. 

9  Inclusive  of  Soviet  stock  changes;  see  footnote  8. 

Source:  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular  FG  24-76,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  September 
15,  1976. 
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Impact  on  Domestic  Economy 

Rice,  particularly  U.S.  rice,  is  in  ample  supply.  U.S.  carryover 
stocks  are  at  record  levels  and  the  downward  trend  in  retail  prices, 
which  started  in  July  1974,  continued  throughout  the  past  year.  Al- 
though a  small  decline  in  world  rice  stocks  is  projected  for  1976-77, 
prospects  are  doubtful  for  sharp  price  advances. 

World  Trade 

World  rice  imports  in  calendar  year  1977  are  forecast  to  reach 
7.3  million  tons,  up  100,000  tons  from  the  1976  level.  Indonesia  is 
expected  to  increase  its  imports  significantly  as  a  considerable  re- 
building of  stocks  is  anticipated. 

The  world's  leading  rice  exporters  have  long  been  the  United 
States,  Thailand,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  are  projected  to  increase 
their  exports  somewhat  in  1977,  while  Thailand's  export  level  is  ex- 
pected to  decline  from  its  high  1976  level. 

Prices  on  the  international  market  appear  to  have  leveled  off  after 
a  nearly  continuous  3-year  decline.  During  the  1975-76  U.S.  market- 
ing year,  the  Thai  price  for  white  milled  rice  (5  percent  broken) 
decreased  from  $348  a  ton  in  August  1975  to  $248  in  March  1976, 
and  then  held  steady  through  August  1976.  Prices  rose  somewhat 
in  September  reflecting  uncertainty  over  the  Asian  rice  crop  and 
the  possible  drawdown  in  world  rice  stocks  at  the  end  of  1976-77. 

COTTON 

Domestic  Situation 

U.S.  cotton  prospects  for  the  1976-77  season,  which  began  August 
1,  point  to  a  continuing  tight  supply /demand  balance  and  reduced 
stocks.  The  1976  cotton  crop  is  estimated  at  10.3  million  bales,  up 
from  8.3  million  last  year.  Although  acreage  was  larger,  yields  re- 
mained below  normal.  U.S.  mill  use  is  estimated  at  6.4  to  6.9  mil- 
lion bales  compared  with  7.25  last  season  and  exports  at  4.1  to  4.7 
million  bales  compared  with  3.3  million  in  1975-76.  As  a  result  of 
greater  demand,  stocks  may  drop  to  2.9  to  3.5  million  bales  by  next 
August,  compared  with  3.7  million  on  August  1,  1976. 

Although  textile  activity  has  slowed  in  recent  months,  demand  for 
cotton  by  U.S.  textile  mills  remains  relatively  strong.  However, 
tight  cotton  supplies  and  current  high  prices  relative  to  other  fibers 
are  expected  to  result  in  greater  substitution  of  manmade  fiber  for  cot- 
ton later  in  the  season.  Current  mill-delivered  cotton  prices  are  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  above  manmade  fiber  staple.  In  addition, 
record  cotton  textile  imports  will  compete  with  U.S.  mill  consump- 
tion of  cotton. 
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Table  1. — Rice,  Rough  Equivalent:  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices, 
United  States,  Average  1965-69,  Annual  1973-76  x 


Item 


Year  beginning  August 


1965-69 
average 


1973 


1974 


1975 
(prel.) 


1976 
(proj.) 


Supply 

Carryover  August  1   9.5  5.1 

Production 89.3  92.8 

Imports     ___  .2  .2 

Total  supply 

Domestic  disappearance 

Foods    

Seed    

Used  by  brewers 

Total   

Exports 

Total  disappearance 

Carryover  July  31 

Privately  owned  "Free" 

Total    distribution    

Difference    unaccounted 4    __. 

National  average  loan  rate  . 
Price  received  by  farmers  ___ 
Difference  between  farm 

and  loan .39  7.73 


Million  cwt. 


7.8 
112.4 


7.1 
127.6 


36.9 
110.2 


99.0 

98.1 

120.3 

134.7 

147.1 

24.6 

26.1 
3.6 
8.1 

28.6 
4.0 
8.4 

27.7 
3.4 
9.1 

29.5 

2.8 

3.3 

5.6 

10.0 

33.0 

37.8 

41.0 

40.2 

42.8    +1.0 

52.9 

49.7 

69.5 

56.5 

61.5        5.0 

85.9 

87.5 

110.5 

96.7 

104.3    ±5.0 

11.3 

7.8 
(7.8) 

7.1 
(7.1) 

36.9 
(17.7) 

42.8    -f-7.0 

(8.5) 

97.2 

95.4 

117.6 

133.6 

147.1 

1-1.8 

+  2.7 

+  2.7          +1.1 
Dollars  per  cwt. 

4.57 

6.07 

7.54            8.52 

4.96 

13.80 

11.20            7.93 

^6.19 


3.66 


0.59 


1  Data   apply  to  only   major   rice-producing  States.    Milled    rice   converted   to    rough    basis 
at  annual  extraction  rate.  Totals  may  not  add  due  to  independent  rounding. 

2  Less  than  50,000  cwt. 

a  Includes  shipments  to  U.S.  territories  and  rice  for  military  food  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

*  Results  from  loss,  waste,  the  variation  in  conversion  factors  and  incomplete  data. 

5  Target  price  under  the  Rice  Production  Act  of  1975  is  $8.25. 

Source:  Rice  Situation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture/ERS,  October  1976. 

Table  2. — United  States  and  Thailand:  Rice  Export  Prices 


Year  and  months 


Bangkok,  f.o.b. 

white  5% 

broken 

U.S.  No.  2 

long  grain 

f.o.b.  mill 

Houston 

Dollars  per 

Dollars  per 

metric  ton 

metric  ton 

583 

700 

423 

486 

287 

403 

348 

472 

358 

452 

353 

424 

330 

424 

307 

413 

274 

403 

253 

397 

248 

377 

246 

375 

246 

375 

242 

366 

244 

362 

243 

342 

265 

320 

Crop  year 
1973-74    .. 
1974-75    _. 
1975-76     _. 

1975-76 

August 

September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December 
January     _. 
February   _. 

March     

April     

May    

June   

July    ______ 

1976-77     .... 

August 

September 


1  4-week  average. 

Note:  This  table  indicates  the  direction  of  U.S.  and  Thailand  rice  prices  since  1973,  but 
should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  types  of  rice  specified  above  are  of  comparable 
quality. 

Source:  Rice  Situation.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture/ERS,  October  1976. 
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Table  3. — Rice:  World  Production,  Trade  and  Stocks  for   1973-74,   1974-75, 
1975-76  and  Projected  Levels  for  1976-77  x 

[in  millions  of  metric  tons] 


Country  or  region 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Preliminary 
1975-76 


Projection 


as  of 
Aug.  3 


as  of 
Sept.  15 


Production  a 

Bangladesh    

Burma    

India   

Indonesia    

Japan   

Korea,    Republic   of 

Pakistan    

People's  Republic  of  Chin 

Thailand    

Subtotal    

EC-9     

Australia    

Argentina    

Brazil    

All   others   

Total  non-U. S. 

U.S.A.     

World  total   


Exports  3 

Burma    

Pakistan    

People's  Republic  of  China 

Thailand    

All   others   

Total  non-U. S. 

U.S.A.     

World   total   

Imports 

Bangladesh    

EC-9     

Hong    Kong    

Indonesia    

Iran   

Khmer   (Cambodia)    

Korea,   Republic  of 

Philippines    

Sri   Lanka   (Ceylon)   

All   others   

World  total   

Stocks,  ending 

Foreign 

U.S.    (ending  July  31) 

World    total*    


17.6 

8.6 

66.1 

21.5 

15.2 

5.8 

3.7 

113.0 

14.4 


265.9 


1.1 

.4 

.3 

6.4 

46.0 


.2 

.5 

2.0 

1.0 

2.1 


.1 
.6 
.3 
1.8 
.1 
.3 
.3 
.2 


17.1 

8.6 

60.4 

22.5 

15.4 

6.2 

3.5 

120.0 

14.5 


19.5 

9.2 

71.2 

22.6 

16.5 

6.5 

3.9 

122.0 

15.0 


19.4 

9.3 

65.0 

23.0 

15.6 

6.7 

3.8 

122.0 

14.5 


268.2 


286.4 


279.3 


1.0 

.4 

.4 

7.0 

50.1 


1.1 

.4 

.3 

8.5 

51.2 


1.0 
.4 
.3 

8.0 
49.9 


.4 

.5 

1.5 

1.0 

2.0 


.4 

.7 

1.0 

1.5 

1.8 


.4 
.6 

1.2 

1.4 
1.9 


.4 
.6 
.4 
1.0 
.3 


.1 
.6 

.4 

1.5 

.4 


18.8 

9.9 

65.0 

22.6 

15.6 

6.7 

3.5 

121.0 

14.5 


277.6 


1.0 

.4 

.3 

8.0 

50.3 


320.1 

326.1 

345.5 

338.9 

337.6 

4.2 

5.1 

5.8 

5.1 

5.0 

324.3 

331.2 

353.7 

344.0 

342.6 

CY1974 

CY1975 

CY1976 

CY1977 
as  of 
Aug.  3 

CY1977 

as  of 
Sept.  15 

.4 

.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.9 


5.8 

5.4 

5.4 

5.5 

5.3 

1.7 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

.2 
.7 
.4 
1.5 
.4 


.3 

3.5 

.4 
3.7 

.4 
3.8 

.4 
3.8 

.4 
3.6 

7.5 

7.4 

7.2 

7.3 

7.3 

12.2 
.3 

11.9 
.2 

15.9 
1.1 

12.2 
1.4 

10.6 
1.3 

12.5 


12.1 


17.0 


13.6 


11.9 


1  Production  is  on  rough  basis;  trade  and  stocks  are  listed  as  milled. 

2  The  world  rice  harvest  stretches  over  6-8  months.  Thus,  1976-77  production  represents 
the  crop  harvested  in  late  1976  and  early  1977  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  crop 
harvested  in  early  1977  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

3  Trade  data  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

4  Stocks  data  are  based  on  an  aggregate  of  differing  local  marketing  years  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  representing  world  stock  levels  at  a  fixed  point  in  time.  Stocks  data 
are  not  available  for  all  countries  and  exclude  those  such  as  Burma  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Source:  Foreign  Agriculture  Circular,   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture/FAS,   September  15, 
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World  Situation 

World  cotton  production  for  1976-77,  as  of  September  30,  1976,  is 
estimated  at  61.8  million  bales,  12  percent  above  the  relatively  small 
1975-76  crop  of  55  million  bales.  Heavy  rains  and  flooding  during 
mid- August  significantly  reduced  production  prospects  in  Pakistan. 
Drought  conditions  in  Central  America,  particularly  Nicaragua, 
have  caused  some  plant  damage,  while  dry  weather  may  slow  plant- 
ing operations  in  Argentina.  However,  generally  favorable  weather 
and  greater  availability  of  water  than  last  year  are  expected  to  re- 
sult in  a  Soviet  crop  of  12.4  to  12.8  million  bales.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  world's  second  largest  exporter,  a  good  Soviet  crop 
would  greatly  help  relieve  the  strain  on  tight  world  supplies. 

Impact  on  the  Domestic  Economy 

Estimated  August  1,  1976,  world  cotton  stocks  of  24.1  million  bales 
were  7.2  million  below  the  stock  level  of  a  year  earlier.  But  stocks  do 
not  appear  inordinately  tight  when  compared  with  prospective  con- 
sumption. Although  cotton  demand  has  slackened  because  of  the  un- 
certain cotton  price  movements  and  slower  than  anticipated  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  some  markets,  international  cotton  prices  have 
nearly  doubled  from  early  1975  until  mid- 1976  as  a  result  of  world 
economic  recovery  and  tighter  supplies.  Prices  have  dropped  about 
8  percent  since  July  as  mills  continued  to  have  problems  selling 
yarns  at  profitable  returns. 

World  Trade 

World  cotton  exports  in  1976-77  are  expected  to  equal  the  18.2 
million  bales  estimated  for  1975-76.  Tightening  supplies  and  higher 
prices  could  serve  to  slow  down  trade.  Shipments  by  several  foreign 
non-Communist  countries  are  expected  to  fall  below  the  1975-76 
levels.  Even  though  production  is  forecast  to  increase  in  most  of 
these  countries,  the  substantial  stocks  accumulated  during  1973-74 
and  1974-75  have  now  been  diminished.  The  most  significant  drop 
in  export  availabilities  will  occur  in  Turkey.  Reductions  also  are 
in  prospect  for  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Mexico. 

Import  growth  last  season  came  principally  in  Asian  markets, 
excluding  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  Japan.  The  most 
significant  gain  occurred  in  Korea,  with  strong  advances  also  regis- 
tered for  the  Republic  of  China  (Taiwan),  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia, 
and  Thailand. 
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U.S.  Exports 

U.S.  exports  were  3.3  million  bales  during  1975-76  and  are  esti- 
mated at  4.1  to  4.7  million  for  1976-77.  As  of  August  1,  1976,  0.6  mil- 
lion bales  had  been  sold  for  shipment  during  1975-76  but  not  yet 
shipped  and  2.3  million  bales  had  been  sold  forward  for  shipment 
during  1976-77.  This  brought  the  export  commitment  for  1976-77  to 
2.9  million  bales  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year.  The  export 
commitment  as  of  September  26,  1976,  was  3.5  million  bales  in- 
cluding 0.6  million  already  exported  and  2.9  million  sold  but  not  yet 
shipped. 

Actions  Taken  by  Other  Nations 

Argentina,  early  in  1976,  abolished  its  40  percent  duty  on  cotton 
exported  under  the  115,000-bale  export  quota.  This  shift  may  be 
part  of  a  reversal  in  the  longstanding  government  policy  which  has 
favored  the  urban/industrial  over  the  rural/agricultural  sector.  The 
Government  of  Mexico,  on  September  11,  1976,  fixed  a  new  rate  for 
the  sale  of  pesos  at  19.7  per  dollar,  a  substantial  devaluation  from 
the  rate  of  12.5  per  dollar  which  had  been  in  effect  for  a  number 
of  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mexican  Government,  in  order  to 
offset  the  lower  export  price  for  cotton,  put  an  export  tax  of  18 
percent  on  lint  cotton  and  6.5  percent  on  cotton  textiles.  Peru  has 
continued  its  18  percent  export  duty  for  lint  cotton.  Brazil  con- 
tinues to  collect  a  13  percent  value  added  tax  on  cotton  exports. 

Colombia  has  had  an  effective  subsidy  for  cotton  exports  since  Jan- 
uary 1,  1975,  equal  to  7  percent  of  export  value.  Five  percent  of  the 
amount  can  be  applied  as  a  tax  credit  to  federal  income  taxes,  while 
two  percent  is  contributed  by  the  government  towards  cotton  develop- 
ment. 

Table  1.— Exports  of  U.S.  Cotton,  by  Months,  1972-73  Through  1975-76  x 

(1,000  bales  of  480  pounds  net) 

Month  1972-73  1973-74  1974-75  1975-76 

August     61  352  279  340 

September   86  285  132  269 

October     202  278  126  235 

November     371  271  284  184 

December 561  625  367  247 

January 690  578  430  224 

February     560  637  398  146 

March    718  827  361  396 

April     646  681  387  313 

May    465  602  379  341 

June 536  529  410  328 

July    415 458 373 287 

Total    5,311  6,123  3,926  3,310 

1  Marketing  year  beginning  August  1. 

Compiled  by  Cotton  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  2. — Cotton  (Upland  and  Els)  :  U.S.  Supply — Disposition,  1974-75 
Through  1976-77  Crop  Years 


Item 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 
forecast 


Acreage   (million    acres) 

Planted    

Harvested    

Set-aside    

Yield:  pound  per  harvested  acre 

Supply 

August   1    beginning  stocks 1 

Production    

Total     

Disappearance: 

Mill   use 

Exports    

Total     

Ending   stocks    


13.7 

9.5 

11.8 

12.6 

8.8 

10.9 

0 

0 

0 

41 

453 

465 

Million   480   lb. 

bales 

3.8                       5.7 
11.5                       8.3 

3.7 
10.6 

15.4                      16.0 

14.3 

5.9                        7.3 
3.9                       3.3 

6.6 

4.4 

9.8                      10.6 

11.0 

5.7 


3.7 


3.0 


1  Based  on  Bureau  of  the  Census  data. 
Note:  Totals  may   not  add   due  to   rounding. 
Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Table  3. — Monthly  Average  of  Cotton  Prices  in  10  U.S.  Spot  Markets, 
1972-73—1975-76  x 

(in   cents   per  pound) 


Month 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Auguxt 

September   . 

October 

November     _ 
December  __ 

January 

February  .._ 

March    

April      

May    

June 

July    

Average 


33.12 

66.94 

50.36 

48.40 

27.94 

80.50 

47.65 

50.74 

25.67 

75.29 

44.59 

50.38 

27.15 

66.71 

39.96 

50.87 

29.31 

76.62 

36.91 

55.12 

32.29 

78.08 

36.09 

57.17 

33.15 

68.56 

36.44 

56.96 

35.04 

62.33 

37.81 

55.47 

40.24 

63.35 

40.43 

57.18 

45.15 

56.25 

41.73 

62.07 

45.98 

55.20 

42.77 

72.74 

52.09 

55.30 

45.57 

78.73 

35.59 


67.10 


41.69 


57.99 


1  Price  for  base  grade  41,  staple   length   34.   Marketing  years   beginning  August    1. 
Source:   U.S.    Department   of  Agriculture. 
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Table  4. — Cotton:  Exports,  Imports,  Production,  Consumption,  and  Beginning 
Stocks,  Seasons  Beginning  August  1 

(in  millions  of  bales  of  480  lb.  net) 


Item  and  area 


1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 
preliminary 


1976-77 
forecast 


Exports 

United    States    5.3 

Foreign  non-Communist1  __  12.3 

Communist  countries 3.1 

Foreign  total   15.4 

World   total    20.7 

Imports 

Japan    3.9 

EC 4.6 

People's  Republic  of  China  1.8 

Other    10.5 

Total  

Production 

United   States  2   

Foreign  non-Communist  __ 

Communist  countries 

Foreign  total   

World   total    

Consumption 

United    States    7.8 

Foreign    non-Communist    ._  29.5 

Exporting   countries    9.8 

Importing   countries 19.7 

Communist  countries 22.9 

Foreign  total    __< 52.4 

World   total    60.2 

Beginning  Stocks 

United    States    _  3.3 

Foreign    non-Communist   __  12.4 

Exporting   countries    6.2 

Importing   countries 6.2 

Communist  countries   5.4 

Foreign  total    17.8 

World    totals    21.1 


6.1 

10.0 

3.4 


13.4 


19.5 


3.7 

3.9 

1.8 

10.6 


7.5 
30.9 
10.2 
20.7 
24.0 


54.9 


62.4 


4.2 
13.9 
6.7 
7.2 
6.0 


19.9 


24.1 


3.9 
9.6 
3.8 


13.4 


17.3 


3.2 

3.7 

.7 

9.7 


5.9 
28.7 
10.0 
18.7 
24.4 


53.2 


59.0 


3.8 
14.5 
8.0 
6.5 
7.6 


22.1 


25.9 


3.3 

11.2 

3.9 


15.1 


18.4 


3.2 

3.9 

.7 

11.1 


7.3 
31.0 
10.8 
20.2 
24.8 


55.9 


63.1 


5.7 

17.4 

10.9 

6.5 

8.3 


25.8 


31.5 


4.4 


13.7 


18.1 


20.8 

20.0 

17.3 

18.9 

18.8 

13.7 
28.4 
21.1 

13.0 
27.4 
23.6 

11.5 
28.9 
24.5 

8.3 
23.7 
23.2 

10.3 

49.5 

51.0 

53.4 

46.9 

49.8 

63.2 

64.0 

64.9 

55.3 

60.2 

6.6 


56.3 


63.0 


3.7 


20.2 


23.8 


1  Includes  small   quantities   reexported. 

2  In-season  ginning  imports  plus  city  crop. 

3  Excludes  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  free  ports. 

Source:   U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture,   FAS/FCA   Cotton    Division,    October   13,    1976. 
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Table  5. — Northern   Europe   Quotations   for   U.S.    SM    V/m"   Cotton,   With   the 
Outlook  "A"  Index  for  the  Same  Quality  Compared 

(c.i.f.  cents  per  pound) 


Date 


1974 

January  ... 
February  _. 

March    

April     

May    

June 

July    

August  __. 
September 
October  __. 
November  . 
December  . 
1975 

January  __. 
February  .. 

March    

April     

May    

June 

July    

August  __. 
September 
October  ... 
November  . 
December  . 
1976 

January  __. 
February  _. 

March    

April     

May    

June 

July    

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 


Outlook 

U.S.  SM 

1-1/16" 

"A" 

Memphis 

California 

Index  > 

Territory 

Arizona 

83.41 

93.50 

95.50 

82.16 

82.12 

83.98 

74.00 

74.38 

77.50 

70.16 

69.94 

71.25 

65.01 

63.65 

61.50 

62.31 

62.69 

63.19 

62.02 

65.38 

66.12 

61.42 

64.26 

64.16 

58.99 

60.46 

59.96 

53.76 

57.97 

55.20 

50.44 

53.65 

52.'44 

48.42 

52.27 

51.27 

46.78 

51.24 

48.74 

47.02 

52.58 

49.58 

48.39 

53.76 

51.01 

51.96 

56.25 

54.71 

54.20 

NQ 

56.10 

54.15 

61.00 

57.56 

54.23 

60.78 

60.20 

55.60 

63.14 

62.91 

55.36 

65.39 

65.06 

55.73 

64.75 

63.20 

55.19 

65.66 

63.21 

58.81 

68.56 

66.31 

65.38 

71.43 

69.18 

65.86 

71.43 

70.12 

66.21 

70.25 

69.00 

66.47 

70.26 

69.26 

70.41 

75.28 

74.52 

79.78 

83.21 

83.01 

88.32 

81.52 

88.57 

84.94 

83.82 

83.82 

83.88 

83.56 

83.28 

86.75 

89.38 

89.38 

1  Prior  to  7-19-73,  Index  "A"  is  the  average  of  the  6  cheapest  of  12  growths  of  American- 
type  SM  1-1/16";  after  that  date,  the  Index  will  reflect  the  average  of  the  5  lowest  of  10 
selected  growths. 

NQ  =  Not  Quoted. 

Source:  Liverpool  Cotton  Services,  Ltd.,   Liverpool,   U.K. 

SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS 

Domestic  Situation 

Based  on  the  October  12  crop  report,  U.S.  1976  crop  soybean  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  1.25  billion  bushels,  18  percent  below  last 
year's  near  record  harvest  of  1.52  billion  bushels.  This  year's  reduc- 
tion in  soybean  production  was  cushioned  by  larger  carry-in  stocks  of 
244  million  bushels  on  September  1,  1976.  Although  1976  crop  produc- 
tion will  be  271  million  bushels  below  the  1975  volume,  total  U.S.  soy- 
bean consumption  is  expected  to  drop  by  only  68  million  bushels 
(Table  1). 

The  sharp  drop  in  1976-77  U.S.  soybean  supplies  will  be  partly  off- 
set by  increased  availabilities  of  cottonseed  meal  and  oil  from  the  1976 
crop,  as  well  as  some  likely  recovery  in  animal  fat  output. 
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On  the  demand  side,  domestic  usage  of  meal  and  oil  in  1975-76  re- 
covered sharply  due  to  improved  economic  conditions,  gains  in  live- 
stock profitability  and  increased  foreign  demand.  During  the  October 
1975-August  1976  period,  domestic  consumption  of  soybean  meal  at 
14.3  million  short  tons  was  up  25  percent  from  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Domestic  consumption  of  oil  during  the  October  1975-August 
1976  period  amounted  to  7.3  billion  pounds,  22  percent  above  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Although  a  significant  reduction  is  anticipated  in  domestic  use  of 
both  soybean  oil  and  meal  in  1976-77,  it  is  likely  that  foreign  con- 
sumption will  remain  strong,  resulting  in  a  significant  reduction  in 
U.S.  stocks  of  soybeans  and  oil. 

World  Situation 

World  meal  production  at  71.3  million  metric  tons  soybean  meal 
equivalent  is  7.9  million  metric  tons  above  last  year's  volume  —  a  near 
record  gain.  Fats  and  oils  production  at  48.7  million  tons  is  up  2.5 
million  tons.  Despite  these  sharp  gains,  the  world  supply /demand  bal- 
ance is  proving  to  be  relatively  tight,  reflecting  sharp  recovery  from 
last  year's  recession-hit  markets  both  liere  and  abroad.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  sizable  buildup  of  U.S.  soybean  stocks  as  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1976. 

U.S.  Exports 

During  the  October  1975-August  1976  period,  combined  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  soybeans  and  meal  expanded  to  17.5  million  short  tons,  meal 
basis,  or  29  percent  above  the  same  months  in  1974-75.  U.S.  exports  of 
soybeans  and  oil,  oil  basis,  for  the  11-month  period  ending  August  30, 
1976,  increased  about  6.5  billion  pounds  —  23  percent  above  the  same 
period  in  1974-75. 

Reported  U.S.  export  sales  commitments  as  of  September  26,  1976, 
compared  with  September  28,  1975,  were  as  follows,  according  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture : 


Item 

Unit 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Soybeans 

mil.    bu. 
mil.    lbs. 
1,000  S.T. 

184.6 

53.0 

425.3 

170.1 

Soybean  oil   __ 

131.8 

Soybean  meal 

205.1 

Prices  for  soybean  exports  during  the  reporting  period,  expressed 
in  dollars/bushel  and  dollars/metric  ton  were,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture : 


($  per  bushel) 

($ 

per  metric  ton) 

4.95 

181.88 

5.52 

202.82 

6.43 

236.26 

7.07 

259.78 

6.59 

242.14 

6.96 

255.74 
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Soybeans,  U.S.  No.  2  Yellow,  f.o.b.  Vessel  Gulf  Port 

Month 

April 

May   ___.i__ 

June    

July    

August    

September 

Impact  on  the  Domestic  Economy 

Availabilities  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  products  should  be  adequate  to 
cover  both  domestic  and  foreign  requirements  in  1976-77.  However,  a 
substantial  stock  reduction  is  anticipated.  Under  these  conditions, 
prices  for  soybeans  and  products  could  average  $6  to  $7  per  bushel  at 
the  farm  compared  with  $5  per  bushel  in  1975-76  and  $6.44  per  bushel 
in  1974-75.  Thus,  processors  would  be  forced  to  bid  up  raw  material 
prices,  which  could  trim  their  profits  and  result  in  somewhat  higher 
livestock  feed  costs,  and  ultimately  increase  consumer  prices  for  live- 
stock products. 

World  Trade 

Current  indications  are  that  supplies  of  oilseeds  and  products  have 
tightened  from  a  year  ago,  but  will  still  be  adequate.  However,  the 
prospect  of  reduced  soybean  stocks  could  result  in  higher  prices  which 
would  trim  foreign  demand  growth,  and  also  stimulate  further  in- 
creases in  foreign  competition  for  both  oils  and  meals.  The  net  effect 
on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  from  the  oilseed  sector  could  be  ben- 
eficial despite  reduced  export  volumes. 

Actions  Taken  by  Other  Nations  , 

Even  before  the  July  1976  Soviet  grain  and  soybean  purchases,  soy- 
bean prices  had  begun  a  significant  recovery  from  the  depressed  De- 
cember 1975  average  farm  price  level  of  $4.28  per  bushel.  The  higher 
soybean  prices  caused  the  Brazilian  Government  to  abandon  its  plan 
to  purchase  up  to  1  million  tons  of  soybeans  at  a  minimum  price  of  75 
cruzeiros  per  60  kilo  bag  (equal  to  about  $4  per  bushel).  Brazil  has 
since  devalued  the  cruzeiro  and  raised  the  minimum  farm  price  to  96 
cruzeiros  per  60  kilo  bag  (still  equal  to  about  $4  per  bushel). 

Brazil  has  scheduled  a  gradual  phaseout  of  tax  credits  on  soybean 
oil  exports  for  world  markets.  During  the  April-July  1976  period, 
Brazil  exported  266,000  metric  tons  of  soybean  oil  compared  with  only 
123,000  tons  during  the  comparable  months  of  1975. 
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In  recent  months,  soybean  prices  have  increased  in  relation  to  corn 
prices,  reflecting  normalization  from  the  very  low  soybean/corn  price 
ratio  that  prevailed  previously.  Soybeans  are  now  priced  at  about  2.4 
times  the  price  of  corn  compared  with  only  1.8  times  the  corn  price  a 
few  months  ago.  Soybeans  must  continue  to  be  favorably  priced  in 
relation  to  corn  in  order  to  stimulate  U.S.  soybean  plantings  in  1977. 

Table  1. — Soybeans  and  Products:  U.S.  Supply — Disposition,  1974-75  Through 

1976-77  Crop  Years 


i*om  1Q7A   7*                1975-76                     1976-77 

ltem  1974-75               estimated                  projected 

(in  million  bushels) 
Soybeans 
Supply  1 

Carryin,   Sept.    1    171                          185                         244 

Production 1,215 1,521 1,250 

Total   1,386                     1,706 1,494 

Consumption 

Crushings2    __ 701                         866                         785±30 

Exports     421                         555                         525±30 

Seed,   feed  and   residual   79 Ml 84 

Total   1,201                      1,462                     1,394 ±60 

Carryover,  Aug.  31   185                         244                         100±30 

(in  million  pounds) 
Soybean  Oil 
Supply 

Carryin,   Oct.    1    794                         561                      1,285 

Production 7,376 9,634 8,320  ±300 

Total    8,170                    10,195                      9,605 ±300 

Consumption 

Domestic3 6,581                      7,960                      7,500±200 

Exports 1,028 950 1,150±200 

Total   7,609 8,910  8,650 ±400 

Carryover,   Sept.   30   561                      1,285                         955±400 

(in   1,000  short  tons) 
Soybean  Meal 
Supply 

Carryin,   Oct.    1    507                         358                         390 

Production     16,702 20,732 18.640±750 

Total    17,209                    21,090                    19,030  ±750 

Consumption 

Domestics 12,552                    15,500                   13,750±700 

Exports     4,299 5,200 4,800  ±300 

Total   16,851                   20,700                   18,550±1.000 

Carryover,   Sept.   30   358                         390                         480 ±150 

1  There   have   been    no  imports. 

2  End   products  are  meal   and   oil. 

3  Consumption. 

4  Since  reported  disappearance  exceeds  calculated  disappearance,  this  implies  that  the 
1975  crop  was  under-estimated  by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service.  Final  1975  production 
estimates  will    be   released   in  January. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  October  13,   1976. 
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Table  2.— U.S. 

Exports:  Soybeans 

and  Soybean  Products,  by  Months,  1975-76 

Months 

1975 

1976 

Soybeans 

(in    1,000 
24  274 

bushels) 

51,784 
52,193 
52,297 
50,524 
49,516 
47,171 
29,215 
24,304 

October    

November 

December 

62,716 

61,488 

49,612 

February    

March 

April    

May 

July 

August   

Total 

198,090 

357,004 

Soybean    oil 

October    

November 

(in  1,000 

43,803 

78,878 

.   __.       _                 40,497 

pounds) 

32,607 
120,229 
89,835 
55,563 
161,220 
74,617 
77,772 
45,161 

March 

April    

May 

July 

August . 

Total 

163,178 

657,004 

Soybean   meal 

October    

November 

270 

353 

427 

543 
392 
498 
644 
380 
475 
384 
435 

March 

May 

July 

August    

Total 

1,050 

3,751 

Source:   U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture,   October  6,    1976. 
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Table  3. — Soybeans:  World  Production  and  Trade  for  1974,  1975,  and 

1976  Forecast 


Item 

1974 

1975  » 

1976  2 

Soybeans 
Production 

United   States   

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China   

Others    ___   _ -_   . 

(in 

33,062 

7,500 

9,500 

3,888 

1,000  metric  tons) 

41,406 

9,892 
10,000 

4,707 
66,005 

34,012 

11,344 

10,000 

4,378 

World   total    

53,950 

59,734 

Exports 

United   States    

Brazil    

People's   Republic   of  China  3   _         

13,940 

2,730 

4 

12,496 

3,333 

252 

75 

102 

14,969 

4,157 

50 

75 

150 

Paraguay     

100 

150 

Total  for  major  exporters   

16,845 

16,258 

19,476 

Imports 

Belgium-Luxembourg    

Denmark   

France    

West   Germany   

Italy    

746 

471 

564 

3,715 

1,226 

698 

402 

416 

3,464 

1,217 

1,282 

754 

8,233 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

Netherlands   

United    Kingdom 

1,590 

804 

NA 
NA 

Ireland   

Total    European   Community   

9,116 

NA 
2  9,500 

Japan 

3,244 

3,334 
11,567 

2  3,500 

Total   imports   

12,360 

2  13,000 

1  Estimated. 

2  Forecast. 

3  Net  exports. 

4  Net  importers. 
NA=Not  Available. 

Source:  U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture, 

October  13,   1976. 
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Table  4. — Soybean   Products:    World   Production   and   Trade   for    1974,    1975, 

and  1976  Forecast 


Item 


1974 


1975 


1976  2 


Soybean   Meal 
Production  - 

United    States    

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China   

Argentina    

Paraguay     

Others    

World  Total   

Exports 

United    States    

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China   

Argentina    

Paraguay     

Total   for   major   producer-exporters 

Imports 

Belgium-Luxembourg    

Denmark   , 

France    

West   Germany    

Italy    

Netherlands    

United    Kingdom    

Ireland   

Total  European  Community 

Japan   

Total    imports   

Soybean   Oil 
Production  3 

United    States    

Brazil    

People's   Republic  of  China   

Argentina    

Paraguay     

Others    

World   total    

Exports 

United    States    

Brazil    

People's  Republic  of  China   

Argentina    

Paraguay     

Total  for  major  producer-exporters 

Imports 

Belgium-Luxembourg    

Denmark 

France    

West   Germany    

Italy    

Netherlands   

United   Kingdom  

Ireland    

Total  European  Community 

Japan   

Total    imporas    


(in  1,000  metric  tons) 


31,467 

5,605 

2,862 

363 

135 

1,487 


24,707 

7,392 

3,399 

355 

159 

1,408 


41,919 


37,420 


4,910 

2,021 

NA 

21 

30 


3,783 

3,134 

NA 

118 

31 


6,982 


7,066 


388 
425 
1,514 
617 
619 
782 
290 
127 


383 
443 
1,499 
766 
448 
850 
250 
120 


(in  1,000  metric  tons) 


7,006 

1,248 

637 

81 

30 

331 


5,501 

1,646 

757 

79 

35 

313 


9,333 


8,331 


762 

2 

MA 

29 

1 


356 
264 
NA 
19 


794 


639 


14 

2 

85 

37 

130 

75 

40 

4 


14 

1 

90 

25 

106 

79 

29 

5 


30,943 

8,474 

3,577 

508 

185 

1,897 


45,584 


4,735 

4,260 

NA 

200 

35 


9,220 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


4,762 

4,759 

6,100 

132 

18 

150 

4,894 

4,777 

6,250 

6,889 

1,887 

796 

113 

41 

422 


10,148 


470 

440 

NA 

60 

2 


972 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


387 

349 

325 

20 

14 

15 

407 

363 

340 

1  Estimated. 

2  Forecast. 

3  Seed  harvested  in  previous  calendar  year  except  Brazil.  Meal  production  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  average  assumed  extraction  rates  and  crushings  and  therefore  representing 
potential  rather  than  actual  oil  production. 

NA  =  Not  available. 

Source:  U.S.   Department  of  Agriculture,  October  13,   1976. 
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ENFORCEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976,  the  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Export  Administration  had  206  cases  under  investigation  for 
administrative  or  criminal  proceedings  or  both.  Of  these,  106  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  previous  reporting  period  and  100  new 
cases  were  opened  during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  During  this 
same  period,  101  cases  were  closed,  8  on  the  basis  of  a  determination 
of  no  violation  or  insufficient  evidence,  77  after  warnings  to  the  parties 
involved  for  various  types  of  violations  considered  not  serious  enough 
to  warrant  institution  of  formal  charges  or  compliance  proceedings, 
and  16  after  completion  of  compliance  proceedings.  Pending  at  the 
close  of  the  period  were  105  cases. 

There  were  176  preliminary  inquiries  pending  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reporting  period.  In  addition,  31  preliminary  inquiries  were  in- 
itiated during  the  second  and  third  quarters.  In  108  instances  further 
investigation  was  not  warranted,  while  in  5  other  instances  sufficient 
information  was  developed  to  justify  full  field  investigation.  The  re- 
maining 94  inquiries  were  still  active  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter. 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976,  the  Department  is- 
sued a  total  of  81  warning  letters.  Additionally,  1,511  export  license 
applications  were  specially  reviewed  to  determine  if  irregularities 
were  involved.  There  were  103  prelicensing  and  35  postshipment 
checks  initiated  during  the  period. 

The  Office  of  Export  Administration  detained  20  shipments  having 
a  total  value  of  $654,184  during  the  period  to  assure  compliance  with 
the  Export  Administration  Regulations.  At  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Export  Administration,  District  Directors  of  Customs  seized  10 
shipments  with  a  total  appraised  value  of  $154,689  which  were  being 
exported  in  violation  of  the  regulations.  During  this  period,  3,515  ex- 
port, examinations  were  made,  and  30,269  Shipper's  Export  Declara- 
tions were  reviewed  to  determine  the  degree  of  compliance  with  the 
Export  Administration  Regulations.  Of  these,  48  export  violations 
required  investigation  and  597  discrepancies  needed  further  inquiries. 

73 
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Criminal  Proceedings 

I. 1.  Industries,  Inc.,  Gerald  R.  Starek,  Carl  E.  Storey,  and  Patrick 
O'Conner,  all  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.;  and  Richard  Mueller;  Friedrich 
Linnhoff,  also  known  as  Fritz  Linnhoff,  also  known  as  Paul  Allen; 
and  Volker  Nast,  also  known  as  Paul  Reimer,  all  of  Hamburg,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany. 

On  April  28, 1976,  a  federal  grand  jury  for  the  Northern  District  of 
California  returned  an  indictment  charging  the  above  firm,  three  of 
its  officers,  and  the  three  West  German  nationals  with  conspiracy  and 
violations  of  the  Department's  Export  Administration  Regulations. 

The  indictment  followed  an  investigation  into  allegations  that,  dur- 
ing the  approximate  period  April  1975  to  January  1976,  the  defend- 
ants effected  the  unauthorized  exportation  of  strategically  related 
semiconductor  manufacturing  equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  through  a 
convoluted  international  route  that  included  sales  to  fictitious  firms  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Switzerland,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

James  Dao,  Nelson  Yew,  Thomas  Halloran,  and  ETEC  Corpora- 
tion, Hayward,  Calif. ;  and  M.  Brownfield,  BBC  International,  Bur- 
lingame,  Calif.;  and  Siemens  Corporation,  Burlingame,  Calif.;  and 
M.  Schaaf ,  Karlsruhe,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

An  indictment  returned  June  2,  1976,  by  a  federal  grand  jury  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California  charged  the  above  firms  and  their 
officers  with  conspiracy  and  violations  of  the  Department's  Export 
Administration  Regulations  in  that  they  conspired,  during  the  period 
July  through  December  1975,  to  illegally  export  a  strategically  rated 
computerized  electron  beam  microscope  lithography  system  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  equipment  was  seized  December  24,  1975,  at  the 
San  Francisco  International  Airport  where  it  had  been  delivered  for 
airfreighting  to  Moscow. 

Irving  Becker,  Helen  Becker,  and  Comspace  Corporation,  Farming- 
dale,  N.Y. ;  and  Anatole  Ungurian,  doing  business  as  Conco  New 
York,  Farmingdale,  N.Y. 

In  an  indictment  returned  June  10,  1976,  by  a  federal  grand  jury 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  the  above  exporting  firm,  two 
of  its  officers,  and  a  foreign  national  acting  on  behalf  of  Polish  gov- 
ernmental purchasing  agencies,  were  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
violations  of  the  Department's  Export  Administration  Regulations. 
Specifically,  all  four  defendants  were  charged  with  making  unlicensed 
exportation  and  with  conspiring  to  willfully  violate  the  export  regu- 
lations by  exporting  strategically  rated  electronic  equipment  to 
Poland  without  the  required  validated  export  licenses. 
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Denial  Orders  Issued 

Pursuant  to  regulations  governing  administrative  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, the  Department  issued  the  following  orders  during  the  sec- 
ond and  third  quarters,  1976 : 

Gert  Wenzel  and  Wenzel  Elektronik,  Lamonstrasse  32,  Munich, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Under  the  terms  of  an  order  dated 
April  14,  1976,  the  above  individual  and  his  firm  were  placed  on  pro- 
bation for  a  period  of  1  year  for  reexporting  U.S. -origin  electronic 
components  to  denied  parties. 

On  two  occasions  in  December  1971,  the  firm  sold  resistors  with  a 
total  value  of  nearly  $2,000  to  Anna  Wellems,  trading  as  Stemege 
Handel  Mit  Steuerungstechnik  unde  Messgerate  in  Vienna,  Austria. 
Since  April  1964,  Wellems  and  her  firm  have  been  prohibited  from 
participating  in  U.S.  export  transactions  (see  2d  Quarterly  Report, 
1964).  The  sales  were  made  by  a  former  employee  of  the  firm  who 
failed  to  follow  the  compliance  procedures  established  by  the  respond- 
ents and  who  acted  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  respond- 
ents. 

Albert  A.  Goldberg  and  National-Tronics  Company,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Affiliates  Co.,  Inc.,  147  West  35th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

An  order  dated  April  20,  1976,  imposed  civil  penalties  totaling 
$25,000  on  the  above  individual  and  the  firm  he  controls  and  denied 
them  all  privileges  of  participating,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  in  any 
export  transactions  involving  U.S. -origin  commodities  requiring  a 
validated  export  license.  The  sanctions  were  imposed  following  a  find- 
ing that  the  respondents  had  committed  25  separate  violations  of  the 
Department's  Export  Administration  Regulations. 

The  violations  resulted  from  the  firm's  failure  during  1974  to  obtain 
required  validated  export  licenses  and  making  exportation  of  stra- 
tegically rated  transistors  and  integrated  circuits  to  the  denied  parties 
Albert  Rolland  and  Seurolec  S.A.  in  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  France. 
Since  August  1971,  Rolland  and  his  firm  have  been  denied  all  U.S. 
export  privileges  (see  3d  and  4th  Quarterly  Reports,  1971  and  1st 
Semiannual  Report,  1975). 

The  respondents  admitted  culpability  for  the  violations;  however, 
in  mitigation,  they  asserted  that  they  had  relied  on  a  particular  em- 
ployee no  longer  with  the  firm  to  advise  them  on  requirements  and 
regulations  concerning  exports  and  that  the  exportations  were  made 
without  intent  to  transgress,  but  only  because  of  the  ignorance  and 
improper  advice  of  the  employee. 

The  respondents  consented  to  the  imposition  of  the  civil  penalties, 
of  which  $1,000  has  been  paid;  the  remaining  $24,000  is  being  sus- 
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pended  during  the  3-year  period  of  denial.  After  1  year,  respondents 
may  specially  petition  and,  for  good  cause  shown,  exception  may  be 
made  and  applications  for  export  licenses  permitted. 

Captain  K.  J.  E.  Gahagan  and  Rotavia  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  Southern  Life 
Building,  Main  &  Harrison  Sts.,  Johannesburg,  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  and  6  Clifton  Road,  Greendale,  Salisburg,  Southern  Rhodesia. 

By  an  order  dated  June  15,  1976,  the  above  firm  and  its  managing 
Director  were  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod because  of  their  failure  to  answer  interrogatories  regarding  the 
purchase,  delivery,  use,  and  disposition  of  a  helicopter  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  them  in  South  Africa. 

Investigation  of  allegations  that  the  helicopter  was  diverted  to  the 
respondent's  place  of  business  in  Southern  Rhodesia  for  use  in  crop- 
dusting  operations  confirmed  those  allegations.  As  part  of  the  inves- 
tigation, relevant  and  material  interrogatories  were  duly  served  on  the 
respondents.  No  response  was  received  and  the  indefinite  denial  order 
was  issued. 

The  order  will  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  interrogatories 
are  responsively  answered  or  good  cause  is  shown  for  failure  to  do  so 
or  for  a  period  of  10  years,  whichever  shall  occur  first. 

Patrick  Hughes,  Dukerswell  Engineers,  Ltd.,  Instrument  Mainte- 
nance Services,  Ltd.,  and  Mobile  Maintenance  Services,  all  of  20  St. 
Lukes  Ave.,  Maidstone,  Kent,  England. 

An  order  effective  August  3,  1976,  denied  the  above  parties  all  ex- 
port privileges  in  transactions  involving  U.S. -origin  commodities  re- 
quiring a  validated  export  license  until  May  31,  1981,  because  of 
failure  to  answer  a  charging  letter  issued  against  Patrick  Hughes  and 
Mobile  Maintenance  Services  by  the  Office  of  Export  Administration's 
Compliance  Division. 

The  charging  letter  issued  in  May  1976  charged  Hughes  and  Mobile 
Maintenance  with  violating  the  terms  of  an  outstanding  denial  order 
against  them  by,  on  not  less  than  eight  occasions,  purchasing  and  re- 
ceiving U.S. -origin  industrial  process  measuring  and  controlling  in- 
struments from  a  West  German  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  firm.  The 
respondents  failed  to  answer  the  charging  letter  and  were  determined 
to  be  in  default. 

At  the  time  the  current  order  was  issued,  the  above  parties  were  un- 
der effective  denial  of  all  U.S.  export  privileges  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod either  for  failure  to  furnish  answers  to  interrogatories  and  to 
produce  certain  records  or  as  related  parties  to  Dukerswell  Engineers, 
which  was  previously  denied  U.S.  export  privileges  (see  1st  Quarterly 
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Report,  1965;  3d  Quarterly  Report,  1967;  and  1st  Quarterly  Report, 
1968). 

Administrative  Imposition  of  Civil  Penalties 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters,  1976,  the  Department  im- 
posed the  following  civil  penalties : 

International  Engineering  Co.,  Inc.,  220  Montgomery  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

In  an  order  issued  April  13,  1976,  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  was  im- 
posed on  the  above  firm  for  its  failure  to  timely  report,  as  required  by 
the  export  regulations,  an  Arab  country  request  for  an  action  in  sup- 
port of  its  restrictive  trade  practices  and  boycott  of  Israel. 

In  May  1975,  International  Engineering  was  invited  by  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia  to  offer  a  contract  proposal  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision that  uthe  consultant  shall  not  in  any  way  perform  functions 
that  will  be  contrary  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Boycott  Bureau."  The 
required  report  was  not  filed  with  the  Department  until  August  1976. 

International  Engineering  was  charged  with  late  filing.  A  hearing 
was  held  and  evidence  was  presented.  The  Hearing  Commissioner, 
after  consideration  of  the  assembled  record,  reported  that  the  firm  was 
obligated  to  timely  file  a  report  in  accordance  with  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Regulations  and  had  failed  to  do  so. 

International  Engineering  has  appealed  the  issuance  of  the  order. 

Albert  A.  Goldberg  and  National-Tronics  Company,  Division  of  In- 
ternational Affiliates  Co.,  Inc.,  147  West  35th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

As  reported  above,  civil  penalties  totaling  $25,000  were  imposed  on 
this  individual  and  firm  under  the  terms  of  a  consent  order  effective 
April  20,  1976.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  order,  $1,000  has 
been  paid  and  the  balance  is  being  held  in  abeyance  for  the  remainder 
of  the  3-year  denial  period.  If  there  are  no  further  violations,  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  will  be  waived. 

Industrial  Nucleonics  Corporation,  650  Ackerman  Road,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

An  order  dated  May  5,  1976,  imposed  civil  penalties  totaling  $4,000 
on  the  above-named  firm  for  violations  of  the  Department's  Export 
Administration  Regulations. 

Starting  in  1971,  Industrial  Nucleonics  exported  minicomputers  as 
part  of  its  AceuRay  measurement  and  control  systems  without  obtain- 
ing required  validated  export  licenses.  Previously,  the  system,  which 
is  used  for  paper  moisture  measurement  and  control,  had  been 
equipped  with  certain  mechanical  controls.  The  manufacturer  failed 
to  apply  for  validated  export  licenses  after  the  inclusion  of  the  mini- 
computers. 
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There  was  no  compromise  of  national  security  in  the  transactions 
and  it  appeared  that,  on  proper  application,  licenses  to  export  the  sys- 
tems would  have  been  issued. 

The  firm's  failure  to  comply  with  the  licensing  requirement  was  due 
to  negligence  and  not  with  intent  to  violate  the  law  or  regulations. 

The  firm  cooperated  fully  with  the  Department  in  its  own  investi- 
gation and,  upon  being  informed  of  the  licensing  requirement, 
adjusted  its  practices  to  preclude  such  violations  from  arising  in  the 
future.  In  view  of  the  innocent  nature  of  the  violations,  a  consent  pro- 
posal providing  for  less  than  the  maximum  penalty  allowed  by  law 
was  accepted. 

Reinstatement  of  Export  Privileges 

Pursuant  to  regulations  governing  administrative  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, during  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1976  the  Depart- 
ment modified  its  previous  orders  as  indicated  below. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  law,  and  the  reg- 
ulations and  policies  of  the  Department,  orders  were  issued  during  the 
period  unconditionally  restoring  full  U.S.  export  privileges  to  certain 
parties.  These  parties  had  remained  under  denial  or  on  probation  for 
long  periods  of  time  and,  by  their  actions,  had  shown  that  they  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  denial  or  probation  orders. 

The  first  order  dated  April  30,  1976,  terminated  all  orders  issued  on 
or  before  June  1,  1971,  placing  parties  on  probation.  Full  U.S.  export 
privileges  wTere  unconditionally  restored  to  the  following  parties  af- 
fected thereby  effective  June  1,  1976: 

Lionel  Amos  and  Amos  Machinery  Ltd.,  Shropshire,  England; 
Anglo-Canadian  Cement  Ltd.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Anglo-Continental 
Exchange  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Arnos  A.  G.,  Basel,  Switzerland; 
Manuel  J.  Arrebola,  doing  business  as  Atlantic  Freight  Co.,  Miami, 
Fla. ;  Atlantic  Freight  Co.,  Miami,  Fla. ;  Austria  Westafrica  Corp. 
Ltd.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  B.  W.  Trading  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  F. 
Baeriswyl,  Fribourg,  Switzerland;  Spike  N.  Bierma,  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands;  Boland  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Albert  Sydney  Bone,  Houns- 
low,  England;  Bone  (Merchandising)  Ltd.,  A.  S.,  Hayes,  England; 
Karl  Burgi,  also  known  as  Karl  Burgi-Tobler,  and  Anna  Burgi- 
Tobler  and  K.  Burgi-Tobler  &  Company,  Zurich,  Switzerland ;  James 
Robert  Chambers,  London,  England;  Charles  Leopold  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
also  known  as  Leopold  Charles  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England; 
Ramos  Sergio  Chavez,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico;  Chemical  Industries 
of  Nigeria  Ltd.,  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Chemische  Industrie  "Den  Haag," 
N.V.,  The  Hague,  Netherlands;  Compentrad  Chemical  Products  & 
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Supplies  Ltd.,  London,  England ;  Continental  Commerce  and  Finance 
Co.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands;  Jhr.  C.  A.  de  Pesters,  The  Hague, 
Netherlands;  P.  Dorling,  London,  England;  Electroexport,  Vienna, 
Austria ;  Export  Elektrotechnischer  Erzeugnisse,  trading  as  Electro- 
export,  Vienna,  Austria;  Feldag  Immobiliengesellschait,  Basel, 
Switzerland;  Francisco  Femenias  Lores,  Mexico,  D.  F., Mexico;  Films 
of  Great  Britain  Ltd.,  London,  England ;  Franz  Fischl  &  Co.,  GmbH, 
Salzburg,  Austria,  and  Vienna,  Austria ;  Willi  Groh  and  Willi  Groh, 
GmbH,  Munich,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Hans  Hangartner, 
Uitikon,  Switzerland;  Sylvan  L.  Hart,  also  known  as  Sylvan  L. 
Hayuth,  doing  business  as  Sela  Electronics  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Dr. 
Georg  Hauptf eld,  Hannover,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Sylvan 
L.  Hayuth,  doing  business  as  Sela  Electronics  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ; 
W.  Hof,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Istawa  S.  R.  L.,  Milan,  Italy;  Johnson  & 
Warnes  Ltd.,  London,  England ;  L.  Kanner  and  Kanner  &  Son  Ltd., 
London,  England;  George  Kastner,  Viennia,  Austria,  and  Istanbul, 
Turkey;  Ludwig  Kastner,  Vienna,  Austria,  and  Istanbul,  Turkey; 
Klenfex  Laboratories  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Bert  Kupperman, 
Riverdale,  N.Y. ;  Fritz  Kutscha  GmbH,  Salzburg,  Austria,  and 
Vienna,  Austria ;  Charles  Lef ton,  London,  England ;  Leopold  Charles 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  also  known  as  Charles  Leopold  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
England;  D.  Lijnzaad  N.  V.  Transport  en  Handelmaatschappij ,  Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands ;  The  Loyal  Trust,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein ;  Marin- 
tele,  Stockholm,  Sweden ;  P.  J.  Murphy  and  Murphy  Brothers,  Ltd., 
Leicester,  England;  Nedimtrans,  N.  V.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands; 
John  Norman,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Albert  Obermayr,  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria; Peak  Products  Co.,  London,  England;  Jhr.  C.  A.  de  Pesters,  The 
Hague,  Netherlands;  Plasticmetall  GmbH,  Salzburg,  Austria,  and 
Vienna,  Austria;  Alfred  Rimberg,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  and  Ham- 
burg, Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Sachs  &  Co.,  GmbH,  Munich, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Johannes  Schulthess,  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land; Sela  Electronics  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Serata  A.  G.,  Basel, 
Switzerland ;  Eugen  Siegrist,  Zurich,  Switzerland ;  South  Shropshire 
Haulage  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shropshire,  England;  Spicer  Food  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lon- 
don, England;  Carl  Alvar  Sporre,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  Standard 
Chemical  &  Pharmaceutical  Corp.  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Standard 
Chemie,  A.  G.,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein ;  Standard  Chemie,  A.  G.,  Basel, 
Switzerland;  Stawa  A.  G.,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein;  Carl  Herman  Fer- 
dinand Stemmler  and  Stemmler-Imex,  N.  V.,  Hilversum,  Nether- 
lands; Stemmler-Imex  Sues.,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  E.  Tingley  &  Son 
Ltd.,  London,  England;  E.  Tingley  Trading  Ltd.,  London,  England; 
and  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Trans  Chemie,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands;  Tra- 
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verse,  N.  V.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands;  Hans  W.  J.  M.  von  der  Fuhr, 
doing  business  as  Chem  Techn.  Industrie  "Tilburg,"  N.  V.,  Tilburg, 
Netherlands;  Wallstone  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England; 
W.  K.  S.  Waller,  London,  England;  Wallersteiner  Familien  Trust, 
Vaduz,  Liechtenstein;  William  Kurt  Samuel  Wallersteiner,  also 
known  as  W.  K.  S.  Waller,  London,  England;  Watford  Chemical 
Company  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Watford  Chemical  Corporation, 
New  York,  N.Y. ;  Westawa  GmbH,  Frankfurt,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany ;  Benjamin  Winkler,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Wolf  Oil  Corp.,  S.  A. 
and  Paul  A.  H.  Wolfs,  Antwerp,  Belgium ;  Hans  Wolff,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Hans  Wolff  Export-Import,  Berlin-Wilmersdorf ,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany. 

The  second  order  dated  May  10,  1976,  unconditionally  restored  all 
U.S.  export  privileges  to  the  below-listed  individuals  and  firms : 

Alimable,  S.  A.,  Brussels,  Belgium;  American  Hellenic  Corp.,  New 
York,  N.Y. ;  Nicholas  R.  Benedetti,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  John  Bilik, 
Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Israel  David  (Davis),  Long  Beach,  N.Y. ; 
Dualco  Steamship  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Electra  Commodity  &  Bar- 
ter Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Robert  Govaerts  alias  Bernard  Lieber- 
mann),  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Brussels,  Belgium;  Rolf  G.  Grote, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  Bernard  Liebermann  (alias  Robert  Govaerts), 
Paris,  France,  and  Brussels,  Belgium;  L.  Oleynick  &  Company  and 
Leah  Oleynick,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Pan  Pacific  Trading  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Jose  Fernandez  Perez,  Miami,  Fla. ;  John  Rentzeperis, 
New  York,  N.Y. ;  Paul  Rothman  and  Philip  Rothman  &  Son,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y. ;  Royal  Industrial  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. ;  Irving  N. 
Wilson  (formerly  Irving  N.  Wolf  son),  Houston,  Texas;  David  (or 
Davis)  Zetlin  and  David  Zetland  Corp.  and  David  Zetland  and  David 
(or  Davis)  Zetlan,  New  York,  N.Y. 

The  third  order  dated  May  24,  1976,  unconditionally  restored  all 
U.S.  export  privileges  to  the  below-listed  individuals  and  firms : 

Friedrich  Abel  and  Rudolph  Abel,  Paris,  France ;  Abram  Alembik, 
Brussels,  Belgium;  Attijara-Societe  Marocain  pour  le  Commerce  In- 
ternational, Casablanca,  Morocco;  Chang  Ban-Ling,  Hong  Kong, 
British  Crown  Colony ;  Aron  Berger,  Paris,  France ;  Bermal  Impor- 
tation-Exportation, S.  A.  R,  L.,  Paris,  France;  Ihsan  M.  Beydoun, 
Johannesburg,  Republic  of  South  Africa;  R.  E.  Bramall,  London, 
England ;  Ralph  Harry  Brandes,  Zurich  Switzerland ;  Jesus  Canales, 
Mexicali,  Baja  California,  Mexico;  CEEI  (Comptoir  European 
d'Exportation  et  d'Importation),  Paris,  France;  C.  H.  Pharmacy  and 
C.  H.  Pharmacy  Ltd.  Partnership,  Bangkok,  Thailand;  Chanwit 
Kunothai,  also  known  as  Chan  Vit  Kunothai  and  Chanvitya  Kuno- 
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thai,  Bangkok,  Thailand;  Nisan  Simon  Cohen,  Amsterdam,  Nether- 
lands; Compadimex,  S.  A.,  also  known  as  Cie  d'Importation  et 
d'Exportation,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Comptoir  European  d'Exporta- 
tion  et  d'Importation  (CEEI),  Paris,  France;  Comptoir  Paul  Stevens 
&  Company,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium ;  Dante  Corti  and  Corti  &  Cia. 
s.r.l.,  Genoa  and  Prato,  Italy;  Giacinto  Leopoldo  Del  Bo,  Milan, 
Italy ;  Rene  De  Metz,  Antwerp,  Belgium ;  Elimex,  Wiedenbusch,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany;  Mario  Felix,  doing  business  as  Interna- 
tionale Transporte  Mario  Felix,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  Richard 
Fleschner,  doing  business  as  Richard  Fleschner  Import-Export,  Ber- 
lin-Wilmersdorf,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Mrs.  Christa  Fraen- 
kel,  Cologne,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Abou-Hadid  Freres  and 
Jean  Abou  Hadid  and  Rizqallah  Abou  Hadid,  Damascus,  Syria; 
Internationale  Transporte  Mario  Felix,  Zurich,  Switzerland ;  Italiana 
Gestione  Immobiliari  Societa  ( S. I.G.I. ),  Genoa  and  Prato,  Italy; 
Mathurin  Marie  Jegouzo,  Casablanca,  Morocco;  KESCO  GmbH, 
Frankfurt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Hans  Kessler,  Jr.  and 
Hans  Kessler,  Sr.,  Frankfurt,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
Mallorca,  Spain;  Kow  Ting  Heng  or  Koh  Ting  Heng,  trading  as 
C.  H.  Pharmacy,  Bangkok,  Thailand;  MacDonald  Hall  &  Co.  Ltd. 
and  R.  MacDonald-Hall,  London,  England;  Metalimport,  S.A.R.L., 
Paris,  France;  Metalimport  Trust,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein,  and  Zurich, 
Switzerland;  Oversea  Trading  Co.  (H.K.)  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong,  British 
Crown  Colony;  Societa  Italiana  Gestione  Immobiliari  (S.I.G.L), 
Genoa  and  Prato,  Italy;  South  Sea  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong, 
British  Crown  Colony;  Paul  Stevens,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  C.  S. 
Tsong,  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony ;  Hendrik  Frans  Van  Der 
Zanden,  Antwerp,  Belgium;  Well  Lu  Trading  Co.,  Bangkok,  Thai- 
land. 

The  fourth,  of  the  separate  but  related  orders,  dated  June  7,  1976, 
unconditionally  restored  all  U.S.  export  privileges  to  the  below-listed 
individuals  and  firms: 

Agraria  S.p.r.l.,  Ghent,  Belgium ;  Adranos  A.  C.  Alsemgeest,  Delft, 
Netherlands;  W.  &  A.  Alsemgeest,  N.  V.,  Rotterdam  and  Delft. 
Netherlands;  Jean  Claude  Anex,  Pully,  Switzerland;  BERTI  (Bu- 
reau d'Etudes  et  de  Receptions  Techniques  et  Industrielles,  S.a.r.l.), 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  BEVAM  (Bureau  d'Etudes  et  Ventes  d'Appa- 
reils  Medicaux),  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Elisabeth  Brequet,  Geneva, 
Switzerland ;  Bureau  d'Etudes  et  de  Receptions  Techniques  et  Indus- 
trielles, S.a.r.l.  (BERTI),  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Bureau  d'Etudes  et 
Ventes  d'Appareils  Medicaux  (BEVAM),  Geneva,  Switzerland; 
Corn,  Food  and  Fertilizer  Trading  Co.,  Ghent,  Belgium;  Handel- 
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maatschappij  Delft  N.  V.,  Delft,  Netherlands,  and  Berlin,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany;  Fiduciare  du  Centre,  Geneva,  Switzerland; 
Gebrs.  Melman,  Berlin,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Franz  Gintz, 
also  known  as  S.  Gintz,  London,  England ;  Goldton-Elektronik,  Bern, 
Switzerland;  Andre  Gryp,  Ghent,  Belgium;  Handelmaatschappij  J. 
Smits  Import-Export,  N.V.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands;  A.  Hanke  & 
Company  or  Anneliese  Hanke  &  Company  (Handel  mit  Pharmazeu- 
tika)  or  Anneliese  Hanke,  Vienaa,  Austria,  and  Berlin-Zehlendorf, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Hanke-Chemie,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein, 
and  Frankfurt  and  Berlin-Dahlen,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 
Franz  Hanke,  also  known  as  Gunther  Hanke  or  Franz  Guenther 
Hanke,  Berlin-Dahlen,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Franz 
Gunther  Hanke  (Chemikalien-Grosshandel),  Vienna,  Austria; 
Hanke-Ziegler,  A.G.,  Hettungen,  Switzerland;  Hannoco,  S.P.R.L., 
Brussels,  Belgium,  and  Zurich,  Switzerland;  Tadami  Hayashi,  also 
known  as  Tadami  Maru,  Tokyo,  Japan;  Industriele  Handelsonder- 
neming  v/h  Rotterdamsche  Producten,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands; 
Francois  Jaeggi,  also  known  as  Fritz  Jaggi  and  trading  as  Goldton- 
Elektronik,  Bern,  Switzerland;  Motohisa  Kato,  Nagoya,  Japan; 
Toshio  Kato,  Nagoya,  Japan;  A.  A.  Klassen  and  J.M.A.  Klassen, 
Rotterdam,  Netherlands;  Herbert  Krueger  and  Luise  (Johannsen) 
Krueger,  Hanau-Wilhelmsbad,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Chun 
Sing  Lai,  doing  business  as  Wing  Yick  Cheong  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony ;  I.  K.  Lai  and  S.  K.  Lai,  owners  of  Levee  and  Co., 
Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony;  Levee  and 
Co.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony;  Hsiu 
Kuang  Li  (alias  S.  K.  Lai),  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong,  British, 
Crown  Colony;  Mandatare  Treuhand,  A.G.,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein; 
Tadami  Maru,  also  known  as  Tadami  Hayashi,  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Yoshio  Matsumoto,  Tokyo,  Japan ;  Petrus  Melman,  doing  business  as 
Gebrs.  Melman,  Berlin,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Peter  Meyns, 
Hamburg,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Kurt  Munich,  Klosterneu- 
burg,  Austria ;  Nanyang  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong,  British 
Crown  Colony;  M.  Newmark  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  England;  Les  Fils 
de  Basile  Obegi  and  Maurice  Obegi  and  Raymond  Obegi  and  Khan 
Ghoumrok,  Aleppo,  Syria;  Polycomex,  S.A.,  Geneva  and  Lausanne, 
Switzerland;  Tsze  E.  Pun  &  Co.,  Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony; 
Rei  Shu  Ko  (alias  S.  K.  Lai),  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  Hong  Kong,  Brit- 
ish Crown  Colony;  Philippe  Rochat,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Rohim- 
port  Trust,  Vaduz,  Liechtenstein;  Dr.  Gerard  Roth,  Grand- Saconnex, 
Switzerland;  Ryuwa  Sangyo  Co.,  Ltd.,  also  known  as  Ryuwa  Sangyo 
K.K.  Tokyo,  Japan;  SERTI,  S.A.  (Societe  d'Etudes  et  de  Recherches 
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Technique  et  Industrielles),  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Wai  Man  Seto, 
Hong  Kong,  British  Crown  Colony;  Siegwart  and  Hanke,  Vienna, 
Austria;  J.  Smits,  Officer  of  Handelmaatschappij  J.  Smits  Import- 
Export,  N.V.,  Kotterdam,  Netherlands;  J.  Smits  Import-Export, 
N.V.,  Kotterdam,  Netherlands;  J.  K.  Smits,  Kotterdam,  Netherlands; 
Societe  d'Etudes  et  de  Recherches  Technique  et  Industrielles  (SEK- 
TI),  S.A.,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Anneliese  Spaeth  and  Karl-Heinz 
Spaeth,  Locham  bei  Graef eling,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany ;  Steel 
Trading  Co.,  Ghent,  Belgium ;  Yonesaburo  Takeno,  Official  of  Tokyo 
Shoko  K.K.,  Osaka,  Japan;  Handelmaatschappij  TRACTOPOKT, 
N.V.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands;  A.  M.  M.  Van  de  Looveren,  N.V.,  Hel- 
mond,  Netherlands;  J.  C.  A.  M.  Van  Woerkom  Industriele 
Handelsonderneming  v/h  Rotterdamsche  Producten,  Rotterdam, 
Netherlands;  Pierre  Wenger,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Wing  Yick 
Cheong  Co.,  doing  business  as  Chun  Sing  Lai,  Hong  Kong,  British 
Crown  Colony. 

Schifter  and  Co. ;  Herbert  E.  Schifter;  Dr.  Franz  Helm;  and  Alice 
Helm,  Innstrasse  16,  Vienna,  Austria  and  Gerard  Verschoor  and  Hol- 
land GeVe  Corporation,  Stadhoudersweg  100b,  Rotterdam,  Nether- 
lands. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  order  effective  July  20,  1971,  Verschoor  and 
his  firm,  Holland  GeVe  Corporation,  were  denied  all  U.S.  export 
privileges  for  an  indefinite  period  for  failure  to  answer  interroga- 
tories and  furnish  certain  records  relating  to  their  business  relation- 
ship with  Herbert  E.  Schifter  (see  3d  Quarterly  Report,  1971).  Since 
May  1964,  Schifter  along  with  other  parties,  had  been  denied  all  U.S. 
export  privileges  (see  2d  Quarterly  Report,  1964). 

On  February  25,  1975,  U.S.  export  privileges  were  conditionally  re- 
stored to  Schifter  and  certain  others  by  placing  them  on  probation 
for  the  duration  of  export  controls  and  limiting  their  privileges  to 
commodities  exportable  under  general  license  (see  1st  Quarterly  Re- 
port, 1975). 

Respondent  Verschoor  and  Holland  GeVe  applied  for  relief  from 
the  order  outstanding  against  them.  On  the  basis  of  their  representa- 
tions, and  from  information  in  possession  of  the  Department,  it  was 
determined  that  conditional  restoration  of  their  export  privileges  to 
the  same  extent  as  Schifter  et  al  would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  export  control  program.  Accordingly,  an  order  entered  June  7, 
1976,  amended  the  February  25,  1975,  order  by  adding  the  names  of 
Verschoor  and  Holland  GeVe  Corporation  and  terminating  the  peri- 
od of  probation  for  all  on  May  31,  1982,  unless  accomplished  sooner 
by  appropriate  order. 
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Porn  and  Dunwoody,  Ltd.,  Union  Works,  Bear  Gardens,  London, 
England.  By  order  of  October  14,  1959,  the  above  firm  was  denied  all 
U.S.  export  privileges  for  an  indefinite  period  because  of  its  failure 
to  answer  interrogatories  concerning  its  disposition  of  U.S. -origin 
roller  bearings,  as  well  as  diesel  engine  parts  it  had  ordered  from  U.S. 
suppliers  (see  4th  Quarterly  Report,  1959). 

The  respondent  petitioned  for  restoration  of  its  export  privileges, 
explaining  that  it  failed  to  respond  to  the  interrogatories  because  of 
the  termination  of  employment  of  its  then  managing  director,  now 
deceased. 

On  the  basis  of  the  representations  made,  and  from  information  in 
possession  of  the  Department,  it  was  determined  that  complete  res- 
toration of  the  firm's  export  privileges  would  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  export  control  program.  Accordingly,  an  order  en- 
tered August  16,  1976,  unconditionally  restored  all  U.S.  export 
privileges  to  the  firm. 

Engler  &  Co.  and  Engler  Ltd.  and  Werner  Engler,  Stadthasquai  7, 
Zurich,  Switzerland  and  Jacob  Maag-Fetscherin,  Witikonerstrasse 
317,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

On  February  26,  1959,  the  above-named  respondents  were  denied  all 
U.S.  export  privileges  for  the  duration  of  export  controls  as  a  result 
of  the  diversion  in  1957  of  U.S. -origin  metallurgic  laboratory  appa- 
ratus and  crankshaft  regrinding  machines,  with  a  total  approximate 
value  of  $6,300,  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  This  action  fol- 
lowed the  issuance  in  October  1958  of  a  temporary  denial  order 
against  Engler  Ltd.,  pending  completion  of  an  investigation  and  the 
outcome  of  any  administrative  proceedings  which  might  be  under- 
taken. (See  4th  Quarterly  Report,  1958  and  1st  Quarterly  Report, 
1959). 

Engler  Ltd.,  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  full  U.S.  export  priv- 
ileges, pointing  out  that  the  employee  who  was  responsible  for  the 
violations  had  been  dismissed  and  has  not  been  in  its  employ  since 
1961,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  firm,  which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  re- 
quires proper  representation  of  all  facts  on  declarations  for  export  or 
import. 

Advice  available  to  the  Department  reflects  that  Engler  is  a  re- 
spected member  of  the  business  community  in  Zurich.  There  is  no  in- 
formation indicating  that  any  of  the  respondents  have  violated  the 
terms  of  the  outstanding  order  since  it  was  issued.  Therefore,  an  order 
was  issued  September  10,  1976,  unconditionally  restoring  all  U.S.  ex- 
port privileges  to  the  respondents. 
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Caramant  Gesellschaft  fuer  Technik  und  Industrie  mbH  &  Co.  K. 
G.  and  Manfred  Hardt  and  Werner  Hardt,  all  of  Adolfsalle  27/29, 
Wiesbaden,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  Bavaroil  Establishment, 
Vaduz,  Liechtenstein ;  Petroservice  International  GmbH  and  Michael 
Schmidt- Sandler,  P.O.  Box  1069,  Wiesbaden,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  6271  Niederseelbach,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 
Joseph  S.  Versch,  Alpebitzstr.  21,  Garmisch-Partenkirchen,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany. 

Since  July  1965,  Caramant  GmbH  and  Manfred  Hardt  have  been 
denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges  because  of  violations  of  the  Depart- 
ment's Export  Administration  Regulations.  The  other  above-named 
respondents  subsequently  were  denied  all  U.S.  export  privileges 
through  the  issuance  of  a  series  of  orders  arising  from  violations  of 
the  first  order.  (See  3d  Quarterly  Report,  1965;  3d  Quarterly  Report, 
1966 ;  3d  Quarterly  Report,  1967 ;  1st,  2d  and  3d  Quarterly  Reports, 
1968;  1st  Quarterly  Report,  1969;  and  2d  Quarterly  Report,  1970.) 
The  last  pertinent  order,  May  22, 1970,  denied  the  respondents  all  U.S. 
export  privileges  for  the  duration  of  export  controls.  It  also  provided 
that  after  July  20,  1975,  the  respondents  could  apply  for  conditional 
restoration  of  export  privileges. 

The  Hardts,  trading  as  Caramant  GmbH,  petitioned  for  restoration 
of  all  U.S.  export  privileges.  The  remaining  above-named  respond- 
ents were  considered  in  the  nature  of  related  parties  and  the  petition 
was  considered  on  behalf  of  all  the  respondents.  On  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  respondents,  it  was  determined  that  condi- 
tional restoration  of  their  export  privileges  would  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  export  control  program.  Accordingly,  an  order 
was  issued  September  30,  1976,  restoring  U.S.  export  privileges  to  the 
respondents  for  all  commodities  exportable  to  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  against  General  License  G-DEST.  Effective  January  1, 
1978,  the  respondents  are  restored  to  all  U.S.  export  privileges;  how- 
ever, the  Hardts  and  Caramant  GmbH  will  remain  on  probation  until 
June  1,  1986,  and  the  others  will  remain  on  probation  until  June  1, 
1979. 

The  respondents  must  comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  probation  or 
face  revocation  of  their  probation  and  denial  of  all  export  privileges 
for  such  period  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate. 


ERRATA  TO  EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  REPORT   FOR 
PERIOD  OCTOBER  1975— MARCH  1976 

The  October  1975 — March  1976  Export  Administration  Report  er- 
roneously listed  nonmilitary  aircraft,  valued  at  $18,790,418,  in  Table 
2,  page  24,  as  having  been  licensed  for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
license  issued  for  this  commodity  covered  a  temporary  export  only 
and  should  have  been  included  in  Table  3,  page  25.  Accordingly,  the 
October  1975 — March  1976  Export  Administration  Report  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

Page  20,  paragraph  one:  License  applications  for  commodities 
valued  at  $115  million  were  approved  for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  East- 
ern Europe,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1975  and  the  first  quarter  of  1976.  The  largest  dollar  vol- 
ume of  export  license  approvals  was  $28.3  million  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Page  21,  paragraph  one:  License  -applications  for  commodities 
valued  at  $30.1  million  were  approved  for  temporary  export  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during 
this  period. 

Page  22,  Table  1,  Licenses  issued  column,  October  1975  through 
March  1976  Semiannual  period :  114,668. 

Page  23,  Table  2,  Value  in  dollars  column,  All  Eastern  European 
countries,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Country 
and  commodity :  114,667,511. 

Page  24,  Table  2,  Value  in  dollars  column,  Country  and  Commod- 
ity: Delete  bottom  entry  (Nonmilitary  aircraft,  18,790,418)  and  ad- 
just Total  to  28,298,382. 

Page  25,  Table  3,  Value  in  dollars  column,  All  East  European 
Countries,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China :  30,156,- 
740. 

Page  25,  Table  3,  Value  in  dollars  column,  U.S.S.R.  Country  and 
commodity :  Add  Nonmilitary  aircraft,  18,790,418  and  adjust  U.S.S.R. 
Total  to  24,118,167. 
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Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  as  amended  and  extended  by  the  Equal 
Export  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  and  The  Export  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1974 

[Public   Law   91-184,   December  30,   1969,   as  amended  by  Public   Law  92-412,  August  29,    1972, 
and  Public  Law  93-500,  October  29,  1974.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR 
REGULATION   OF   EXPORTS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.    1.    This    Act  may  be   cited   as   the   "Export   Administration    Act   of 
1969." 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings 

(l)The  availability  of  certain  materials  at  home  and  abroad  varies 
so  that  the  quantity  and  composition  of  U.S.  exports  and  their  distribu- 
tion among  importing  countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic 
economy  and  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  unrestricted  export  of  materials,  information,  and  technology 
without  regard  to  whether  they  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
military  potential  of  any  other  nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  unwarranted  restriction  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
has  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments,  particularly 
when  export  restrictions  applied  by  the  United  States  are  more  exten- 
sive than  export  restrictions  imposed  by  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  defense  treaty  commitments. 

(4)  The  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  certain  categories  of  exports 
has  curtailed  the  efforts  of  American  business  in  those  categories  to  the 
detriment  of  the  overall  attempt  to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States. 

(5)  Unreasonable  restrictions  on  access  to  world  supplies  can  cause 
worldwide  political  and  economic  instability,  interfere  with  free  interna- 
tional trade,  and  retard  the  growth  and  development  of  nations. 

DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  following  declarations: 

(1)    It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  both   (A)  to  encourage  trade 
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with  all  countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  relations, 
except  those  countries  with  which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  against  the  national  interest,  and  (B)  to  restrict  the 
export  of  goods  and  technology  which  would  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  military  potential  of  any  other  nation  or  nations  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls  (A)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  materials  and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact 
of  foreign  demand,  (B)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  further  significantly 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its  international 
responsibilities,  and  (C)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary vigilance  over  exports  from  the  standpoint  of  their  significance  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  formulate,  reformu- 
late, and  apply  any  necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
in  cooperation  with  all  nations,  and  (B)  to  formulate  a  unified  trade 
control  policy  to  be  observed  by  all  such  nations. 

(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its  economic  resources 
and  trade  potential  to  further  the  sound  growth  and  stability  of  its 
economy  as  well  as  to  further  its  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

(5)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  oppose  restrictive 
trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries 
against  other  countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  (B)  to  encourage 
and  request  domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  mate- 
rials, supplies,  or  information,  to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  including 
the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has 
the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the  restrictive  trade  practices  or 
boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country  against  another 
country  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  (C)  to  foster  international 
cooperation  and  the  development  of  international  rules  and  institutions 
to  assure  reasonable  access  to  world  supplies. 

(6)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  desirability  of  sub- 
jecting or  continuing  to  subject,  particular  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data  or  other  information,  to  United  States 
export  controls  should  be  subjected  to  review  by  and  consultation  with 
representatives  of  appropriate  United  States  Government  agencies  and 
qualified  experts  from  private  industry. 

(7)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls, 
including  license  fees,  to  secure  the  removal  by  foreign  countries  of 
restrictions  on  access  to  supplies  where  such  restrictions  have  or  may 
have  a  serious  domestic  inflationary  impact,  have  caused  or  may  cause  a 
serious  domestic  shortage,  or  have  been  imposed  for  purposes  of  influ- 
encing the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In  effecting  this  policy, 
the  President  shall  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  secure  the  removal 
or  reduction  of  such  restrictions,  policies,  or  actions  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  agreement  before  resorting  to  the  imposition  of 
controls  on  the  export  of  materials  from  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  no  action  taken  in  fulfillment  of  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  para- 
graph shall  apply  to  the  export  of  medicine  or  medical  supplies. 
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AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  institute  such  organiza- 
tional and  procedural  changes  in  any  office  or  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  has  heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the  control  of 
exports  and  continues  to  exercise  such  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  deter- 
mines are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the  fullest  implementation  of 
the  policy  set  forth  in  this  Act  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade  with  all 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  trade,  including  trade 
with  (A)  those  countries  or  groups  of  countries  with  which  other  countries 
or  groups  of  countries  having  defense  treaty  commitments  with'  the  United 
States  have  a  significantly  larger  percentage  of  volume  of  trade  than  does 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  other  countries  eligible  for  trade  with  the 
United  States  but  not  significantly  engaged  in  trade  with  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  review  any  list  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, including  technical  data  or  other  information,  the  exportation  of  which 
from  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  was  heretofore  pro- 
hibited or  curtailed  with  a  view  to  making  promptly  such  changes  and  revi- 
sions in  such  list  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  furtherance  of  the 
policy,  purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  include  a 
detailed  statement  with  respect  to  actions  taken  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  in  the  second  quarterly  report  (and  in  any  subse- 
quent report  with  respect  to  actions  taken  during  the  preceding  quarter) 
made  by  him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  pur- 
suant to  section  10. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use  all  practicable  means  available 
to  him  to  keep  the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully  apprised  of  changes  in 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  instituted  in  conformity  with  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  widest  possible  trade. 

(b)  (1)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  the 
President  may  prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the  United  States,  its 
territories  and  possessions,  of  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  any  other  information,  except  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  shall  prescribe.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  effective 
enforcement  of  this  Act,  these  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to  the  financ- 
ing, transporting,  and  other  servicing  of  exports  and  the  participation 
therein  by  any  persons.  Rules  and  regulations  may  provide  for  denial  of  any 
request  or  application  for  authority  to  export  articles,  materials,  or  supplies, 
including  technical  data,  or  any  other  information,  from  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  if  the  President  deter- 
mines that  their  export  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  availability  from  nations  other  than 
any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States,  but  whenever  export  licenses  are  required  on  the  ground 
that  considerations  of  national  security  override  considerations  of  foreign 
availability,  the  reasons  for  so  doing  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  in 
the  quarterly  report  following  the  decision  to  require  such  license^  on  that 
ground  to  the  extent  considerations  of  national  security  and  foreign  policy 
permit.  The  rules  and  regulations  shall  implement  the  provisions  of  section 
3(5)  of  this  Act  and  shall  require  that  all  domestic  concerns  receiving 
requests  for  the  furnishing  of  information  or  the  signing  of  agreements  as 
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specified  in  that  section  must  report  this  fact  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
that  section.  In  curtailing  the  exportation  of  any  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies to  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  and  directed  to  allocate  a  portion  of  export  licenses 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  a  prior  history  of  exportation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  United 
States  Government  departments  and  agencies  and  the  appropriate  technical 
advisory  committees  established  under  section  5(c),  shall  undertake  an  inves- 
tigation to  determine  which  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including  tech- 
nical data  and  other  information,  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols because  of  their  significance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall 
remove  unilateral  export  controls  on  the  export  from  the  United  States  of 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including  techncal  data  or  other  information, 
which  he  determines  are  available  without  restriction  from  sources  outside 
the  United  States  in  significant  quantities  and  comparable  in  quality  to 
those  produced  in  the  United  States,  except  that  any  such  control  may 
remain  in  effect  if  the  President  determines  that  adequate  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  him  demonstrating  that  the  absence  of  such  a  control  would 
prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  nature 
of  such  evidence  shall  be  included  in  the  special  report  required  by  para- 
graph (4). 

(3)  In  conducting  the  investigation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in 
taking  the  action  required  under  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  give  priority  to  those  controls  which  apply  to  articles,  materials, 
and  supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other  information,  for  which  there 
are  significant  potential  export  markets. 

(4)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal 
Export  Opportunity  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  special  report  of  actions  taken  under  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  Such  report  shall  contain — 

(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other  information,  which  are  subject  under  this  Act  to  export 
controls  greater  than  those  imposed  by  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons  for  such 
greater  controls;  and 

(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable  to  export  licensing  in  the 
United  States  which  may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  more  burdensome  than 
similar  procedures  utilized  in  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  reasons  for  retaining  such  proce- 
dures in  their  present  form. 

(c)  (1)  To  effectuate  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  monitor  exports,  and  contracts  for  exports, 
of  any  article,  material,  or  supply  (other  than  a  commodity  which  is  subject 
to  the  reporting  requirements  of  section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970)  when  the  volume  of  such  exports  in  relation  to  domestic  supply  con- 
tributes, or  may  contribute,  to  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  or  a  domestic 
shortage,  and  such  price  increase  or  shortage  has,  or  may  have,  a  serious 
adverse  impact  on  the  economy  or  any  sector  thereof.  Information  which  the 
Secretary  requires  to  be  furnished  in  effecting  such  monitoring  shall  be  con- 
fidential, except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
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(2)  The  results  of  such  monitoring  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  be 
aggregated  and  included  in  weekly  reports  setting  forth,  with  respect  to 
each  article,  material,  or  supply  monitored,  actual  and  anticipated  exports, 
the  destination  by  country,  and  the  domestic  and  worldwide  price,  supply, 
and  demand.  Such  reports  may  be  made  monthly  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  insufficient  information  to  justify  weekly  reports. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  rules  or  regulations  thereunder  shall  be 
construed  to  require  authority  or  permission  to  export,  except  where 
required  by  the  President  to  effect  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  The  President  may  delegate  the  power,  authority,  and  discretion  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agencies,  or  officials  of  the 
Government  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(f)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve  the  exercise  of  such  authority 
with  respect  to  any  such  commodity  during  any  period  for  which  the  supply 
of  such  commodity  is  determined  by  him  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  domestic  economy,  except  to  the  extent  the  President  determines  that 
such  exercise  of  authority  is  required  to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in 
clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

(g)  Any  export  license  application  required  by  the  exercise  of  authority 
under  this  Act  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  section  3(1)  (B)  or  3(2)  (C)  shall 
be  approved  or  disapproved  not  later  than  90  days  after  its  submission.  If 
additional  time  is  required,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  other  official  ex- 
ercising authority  under  this  Act  shall  inform  the  applicant  of  the  circum- 
stances requiring  such  additional  time  and  give  an  estimate  of  when  his 
decision  will  be  made. 

(h)  (1)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  defense  posture  of  the  United  States 
may  be  seriously  compromised  if  the  Nation's  goods  and  technology  are 
exported  to  a  controlled  country  without  an  adequate  and  knowledgeable 
assessment  being  made  to  determine  whether  export  of  such  goods  and  tech- 
nology will  significantly  increase  the  military  capability  of  such  country.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  to  provide  for  such  an  assessment  and  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  any  proposed  export  of  goods 
or  technology  to  any  such  country  and,  whenever  he  determines  that  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology  will  significantly  increase  the  military 
capability  of  such  country,  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  such  export 
be  disapproved. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  determine,  in  consultation  with  the  export  control  office  to  which  licens- 
ing requests  are  made,  the  types  and  categories  of  transactions  which  should 
be  reviewed  by  him  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  subsection.  Whenever  a 
license  or  other  authority  is  requested  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or  tech- 
nology to  any  controlled  country,  the  appropriate  export  control  office  or 
agency  to  whom  such  request  is  made  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  such  request,  and  such  office  may  not  issue  any  license  or  other  authority 
pursuant  to  such  request  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  within  which 
the  President  may  disapprove  such  export.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
carefully  consider  all  notifications  submitted  to  him  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
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tion  and,  not  later  than  30  days  after  notification  of  the  request  shall — 

(A)  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  disapprove  any  request  for 
the  export  of  any  goods  or  technology  to  any  controlled  country  if  he 
determines  that  the  export  of  such  goods  or  technology  will  significantly 
increase  the  military  capability  of  such  country; 

(B)  notify  such  office  or  agency  that  he  will  interpose  no  objection  if 
appropriate  conditions  designed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are 
imposed;  or 

(C)  indicate  that  he  does  not  intend  to  interpose  an  objection  to  the 
export  of  such  goods  or  technology. 

If  the  President  notifies  such  office  or  agency,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
a  recommendation  from  the  Secretary,  that  he  disapproves  such  export,  no 
license  or  other  authorization  may  be  issued  for  the  export  of  such  goods  or 
technology  to  such  country. 

(3)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  his  authority  under  this  subsection 
to  modify  or  overrule  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  state- 
ment indicating  his  decision  together  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  term  'goods  or  technology'  means — 

(i)  machinery,  equipment,  capital  goods,  or  computer  software; 
or 

(ii)  any  license  or  other  arrangement  for  the  use  of  any  patent, 
trade  secret,  design,  or  plan  with  respect  to  any  item  described  in 
clause  (i)  ; 

(B)  the  term  'export  control  office'  means  any  office  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  whose  approval  or  permission  is  required 
pursuant  to  existing  law  for  the  export  of  goods  or  technology;  and 

(C)  the  term  'controlled  country'  means  any  Communist  country  as 
defined  under  section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

(i)  In  imposing  export  controls  to  effectuate  the  policy  stated  in  section 
3(2)  (A)  of  this  Act,  the  President's  authority  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  the  imposition  of  export  license  fees. 

PROCEDURES  FOR  HARDSHIP  RELIEF  FROM  EXPORT  CONTROLS 

Sec.  4A.  (a)  Any  person  who,  in  his  domestic  manufacturing  process  or 
other  domestic  business  operation,  utilizes  a  product  produced  abroad  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  a  commodity  historically  obtained  from  the  United 
States  but  which  has  been  made  subject  to  export  controls,  or  any  person 
who  historically  has  exported  such  a  commodity,  may  transmit  a  petition  of 
hardship  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  requesting  an  exemption  from  such 
controls  in  order  to  alleviate  any  unique  hardship  resulting  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  controls.  A  petition  under  this  section  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  prescribe  and  shall  contain  information 
demonstrating  the  need  for  the  relief  requested. 

(b)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  receipt  of  any  petition  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  transmit  a  written  decision  to  the 
petitioner  granting  or  denying  the  requested  relief.  Such  decision  shall  con- 
tain a  statement  setting  forth  the  Secretary's  basis  for  the  grant  or  denial. 
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Any  exemption  granted  may  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary's  decision  with  respect  to 
the  grant  or  denial  of  relief  from  unique  hardship  resulting-  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  imposition  of  controls  shall  reflect  the  Secretary's  considera- 
tion of  such  factors  as — 

(1)  Whether  denial  would  cause  a  unique  hardship  to  the  applicant 
which  can  be  alleviated  only  by  granting  an  exception  to  the  applicable 
regulations.  In  determining  whether  relief  shall  be  granted,  the  Secre- 
tary will  take  into  account: 

(A)  ownership  of  material  for  which  there  is  no  practicable 
domestic  market  by  virtue  of  the  location  or  nature  of  the  material ; 

(B)  potential  serious  financial  loss  to  the  applicant  if  not 
granted  an  exception; 

(C)  inability  to  obtain,  except  through  import,  an  item  essential 
for  domestic  use  which  is  produced  abroad  from  the  commodity 
under  control; 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  denial  would  conflict,  to  the  particular 
detriment  of  the  applicant,  with  other  national  policies  including 
those  reflected  in  any  international  agreement  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party; 

(E)  possible  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  (including  unemploy- 
ment) in  any  locality  or  region  of  the  United  States;  and 

(F)  other  relevant  factors,  including  the  applicant's  lack  of  an 
exporting  history  during  any  base  period  that  may  be  established 
with  respect  to  export  quotas  for  the  particular  commodity. 

(2)  The  effect  a  finding  in  favor  of  the  applicant  would  have  on 
attainment  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  short  supply  control  program. 

In  all  cases,  the  desire  to  sell  at  higher  prices  and  thereby  obtain  greater 
profits  will  not  be  considered  as  evidence  of  a  unique  hardship,  nor  will  cir- 
cumstances where  the  hardship  is  due  to  imprudent  acts  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  appellant. 

CONSULTATION  AND    STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  determining  what  shall  be  controlled  or  monitored  under 
this  Act,  and  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited, 
any  department,  agency,  or  official  making  these  determinations  shall  seek 
information  and  advice  from  the  several  executive  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  concerned  with  aspects  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
and  operations  having  an  important  bearing  on  exports.  Such  departments 
and  agencies  shall  fully  cooperate  in  rendering  such  advice  and  information. 
Consistent  with  considerations  of  national  security,  the  President  shall  from 
time  to  time  seek  information  and  advice  from  various  segments  of  private 
industry  in  connection  with  the  making  of  these  determinations.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  consult  with  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration to  determine  whether  monitoring  under  section  4  of  this  Act  is  war- 
ranted with  respect  to  exports  of  facilities,  machinery,  or  equipment  nor- 
mally and  principally  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in  the  production, 
conversion  or  transportation  of  fuels  and  energy  (except  nuclear  energy), 
including  but  not  limited  to,  drilling  rigs,  platforms,  and  equipment;  petro- 
leum refineries,  natural  gas  processing,  liquefication,  and  gasification  plants; 
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facilities  for  production  of  synthetic  natural  gas  or  synthetic  crude  oil;  oil 
and  gas  pipelines,  pumping  stations,  and  associated  equipment;  and  vessels 
for  transporting  oil,  gas,  coal,  and  other  fuels. 

(b)  (1)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization  of  private  competitive  trade 
channels  shall  be  encouraged  insofar  as  practicable,  giving  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  small  business,  merchant  exporters  as  well  as  producers,  and 
established  and  new  exporters,  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  representa- 
tive trade  consultation  to  that  end.  In  addition,  there  may  be  applied  such 
other  standards  or  criteria  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  head  of  such 
department,  or  agency,  or  official  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Upon  imposing  quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  of  any  article, 
material,  or  supply  to  carry  out  the  policy  stated  in  section  3(2)  (A)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  include  in  his  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  an  invitation  to  all  interested  parties  to  submit  written 
comments  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  publication  on  the  impact  of 
such  restrictions  and  the  method  of  licensing  used  to  implement  them. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  written  request  by  representatives  of  a  substantial  segment 
of  any  industry  which  produces  articles,  materials  and  supplies,  including 
technical  data  and  other  information,  which  are  subject  to  export  controls  or 
are  being  considered  for'  such  controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
appoint  a  technical  advisory  committee  for  any  grouping  of  such  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other  information, 
which  he  determines  is  difficult  to  evaluate  because  of  questions  concerning 
technical  matters,  worldwide  availability  and  actual  utilization  of  production 
and  technology,  or  licensing  procedures.  Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of 
representatives  of  United  States  industry  and  government,  including  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  Defense,  and  State,  and,  when  appropriate,  other 
Government  departments  and  agencies.  No  person  serving  on  any  such  com- 
mittee who  is  representative  of  industry  shall  serve  on  such  committee  for 
more  than  two  consecutive  years. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  technical  advisory  committees 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  any  other  department,  agency,  or  official  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  which  the  President  has  delegated  power,  authority, 
and  discretion  under  section  4(d)  with  respect  to  actions  designed  to  carry 
out  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  Such  committees  shall  be 
consulted  with  respect  to  questions  involving  technical  matters,  worldwide 
availability  and  actual  utilization  of  production  and  technology,  and  licens- 
ing procedures  which  may  affect  the  level  of  export  controls  applicable  to 
any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical  data  or  other  infor- 
mation, and  including  those  whose  export  is  subject  to  multilateral  controls 
undertaken  with  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments,  for  which  the  committees  have  expertise.  Such  committees 
shall  also  be  consulted  and  kept  fully  informed  of  progress  with  respect  to 
the  investigation  required  by  section  4(b)(2)  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  from  consulting,  at  any  time,  with 
any  person  representing  industry  or  the  general  public  regardless  of 
whether  such  person  is  a  member  of  a  technical  advisory  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  present  evidenced  such 
committees. 
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(3)  Upon  request  of  any  member  of  any  such  committee,  the  Secretary 
may,  if  he  determines  it  appropriate,  reimburse  such  member  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connection 
with  his  duties  as  a  member. 

(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a  chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least 
every  three  months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  unless  the  Chairman  deter- 
mines, in  consultation  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  that  such  a 
meeting  is  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  com- 
mittee shall  be  terminated  after  a  period  of  two  years,  unless  extended  by 
the  Secretary  for  additional  periods  of  two  years.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult each  such  committee  with  regard  to  such  termination  or  extension  of 
that  committee. 

(5)  To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  technical  advisory  committees,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  in  conjunction  with  other  departments  and  agencies  par- 
ticipating in  the  administration  of  this  Act,  shall  disclose  to  each  such  com- 
mittee adequate  information,  consistent  with  national  security,  pertaining  to 
the  reasons  for  the  export  controls  which  are  in  effect  or  contemplated  for 
the  grouping  of  articles,  materials,  and  supplies  with  respect  to  which  that 
committee  furnishes  advice. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
license  issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the 
offender  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  exports 
involved  or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything,  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  thereunder,  with  knowledge 
that  such  exports  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist-dominated 
nation,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports 
involved  or  $20,000,  whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercising  any  functions  under 
this  Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or  agency  specifi- 
cally designated  by  the  head  thereof,  may  impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
license  issued  under  this  Act,  either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other 
liability  or  penalty  which  may  be  imposed. 

(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may 
be  made  a  condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  penalty,  to  the  granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity  of 
any  export  license,  permission,  or  privilege  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the 
person  upon  whom  such  penalty  is  imposed. 

(e)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 
The  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  may,  in  his  discretion, 
refund  any  such  penalty,  within  two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of 
a  material  error  of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposition.  Notwithstanding  section 
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1346(a)   of  title  28  of  the  U.S.  Code,  no  action  for  the  refund  of  any  such 
penalty  may  be  maintained  in  any  court. 

(f)  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to  pay  a  penalty  imposed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such  action,  the  court 
shall  determine  de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  liability. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  subsection  and  in  subsection  (d),  no  such  liability 
shall  be  asserted,  claimed,  or  recovered  upon  by  the  United  States  in  any 
way  unless  it  has  previously  been  reduced  to  judgment. 

(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (c),  (d),or  (f)  limits: 

(1)  the  availability  of  other  administrative  or  judicial  remedies  with 
respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
issued  under  this  Act ; 

(2)  the  authority  to  compromise  and  settle  administrative  proceedings 
brought  with  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  license  issued  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  the  authority  to  compromise,  remit  or  mitigate  seizures  and  for- 
feitures pursuant  to  section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1917 
(22  U.S.C.  401(b)). 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7  .(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  or  to  the  imposition  of  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  arising 
under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  the  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  exercising  any  function  thereunder  (and  officers  or  employees  of  such 
department  or  agency  specifically  designated  by  the  head  thereof)  may  make 
such  investigations  and  obtain  .such  information  from,  require  such  reports 
or  the  keeping  of  such  records  by,  make  such  inspection  of  the  books,  rec- 
ords, and  other  writings,  premises,  or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of,  any  person.  In  addition,  such  officers  or  employees  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations,  and  may  by  subpena  require  any  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both, 
and  in  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any 
such  person,  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  application,  and 
after  notice  to  any  such  person  and  hearing,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 
and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements 
under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the 
immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testmony  Act  of  February  11,  1893 
(27  Stat.  443;  49  U.S.C.  46)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act  shall  publish  or  disclose  information  obtained  hereunder  which  is 
deemed  confidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person   furnishing   such  information,   unless  the 
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head  of  such  department  or  agency  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  national  interest.1 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  reporting  requirements  shall  be  so 
designed  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  export  docu- 
mentation required  under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  consistent  with 
effective  enforcement  and  compilation  of  useful  trade  statistics.  Reporting, 
record-keeping,  and  export  documentation  requirements  shall  be  periodically 
reviewed  and  revised  in  the  light  of  developments  in  the  field  of  information 
technology.  A  detailed  statement  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  in  compli- 
ance with  this  subsection  shall  be  included  in  the  first  quarterly  report  made 
pursuant  to  section  10  after  such  action  is  taken. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  oper- 
ation of  sections  551,  553-559,  and  701-706,  of  title  5  U.S.  Code. 

INFORMATION   TO   EXPORTERS 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  enable  U.S.  exporters  to  coordinate  their  business 
activities  with  the  export  control  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  agen- 
cies, departments,  and  officials  responsible  for  implementing  the  rules  and 
regulations  authorized  under  this  Act,  shall,  if  requested,  and  insofar  as  it 
is  consistent  with  the  national  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  effective  administration  of  this  Act,  and  requirements  of  confi- 
dentiality contained  in  this  Act — 

(1)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  considerations  which  may  cause  his 
export  license  request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of  lengthy  exam- 
ination ; 

(2)  in  the  event  of  undue  delay,  inform  each  exporter  of  the  circum- 
stances arising  during  the  Government's  consideration  of  his  export 
license  application  which  are  cause  for  denial  or  for  further  examina- 
tion; 

(3)  give  each  exporter  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  infor- 
mation which  he  believes  will  help  the  agencies,  departments,  and 
officials  concerned  to  resolve  any  problems  or  questions  which  are,  or 
may  be,  connected  with  his  request  for  a  license;  and 

(4)  inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons  for  a  denial  of  an  export 
license  request. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  10(a).  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency,  or  other  official  exer- 
cising any  functions  under  this  Act,  shall  make  a  semiannual2  report  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  his  operations  hereunder. 


1  Sec.  107  of  the  Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act  states  :  "Nothing  in  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  require  the  release  or  publication  of  information  which  is  classified  pur- 
suant to  Executive  order  or  to  affect  the  confidentiality  safeguards  provided  in  section 
7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969." 

2  Frequency  of  reporting  changed  from  quarterly  to  semiannually  by  Public  Law  93-608 
of  January  2,  1975. 
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(b)  (1)  The  quarterly  report  required  for  the  first  quarter  of  1975  and 
every  second  report  thereafter  shall  include  summaries  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  reports  required  by  section  4(c)(2)  of  this  Act,  tog-ether 
with  an  analysis  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  (A)  the  impact  on  the 
economy  and  world  trade  of  shortages  or  increased  prices  for  articles,  mate- 
rials, or  supplies  subject  to  monitoring  under  this  Act,  (B)  the  worldwide 
supply  of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  and  (C)  actions  taken  by 
other  nations  in  response  to  such  shortages  or  increased  prices. 

(2)  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall  also  contain  an  analysis  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  (A)  the  impact  on  the  economy  and  world  trade  of 
shortages  or  increased  prices  for  commodities  subject  to  the  reporting 
requirements  of  section  812  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  (B)  the  world- 
wide supply  of  such  commodities,  and  (C)  actions  being  taken  by  other 
nations  in  response  to  such  shortages  or  increased  prices.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  fully  cooperate  with  the  Secretary, of  Commerce  in  provid- 
ing all  information  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  making  such 
analysis. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  11.  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  this  Act  includes  the  singular  and 
the  plural  and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  other  form  of 
association,  including  any  government  or  agency  thereof. 

EFFECTS   ON    OTHER   ACTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Act  of  February  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1140),  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  exports  of  tinplate  scrap,  is  hereby  superseded;  but  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  other- 
wise affect  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  exports 
of  any  commodity. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  exer- 
cised in  such  manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordination  with  the  authority 
exercised  under  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C. 
1934). 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  13.  (a)  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  outstanding  delegations,  rules,  regulations,  orders,  licenses,  or 
other  forms  of  administrative  action  under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949 
or  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  shall,  until  amended 
or  revoked  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  the  same  as  if  promulgated  under 
this  Act. 

TERMINATION   DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act  terminates  on  September  30, 
1976,  or  upon  any  prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or 
the  President  by  proclamation  may  designate. 


3  Executive  Order  11940  dated  September  30,  1976,  provided  for  the  continuance  of 
export  controls  under  the  authority  of  Section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act  of  1917,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  95a  ;  50  U.S.C.  App.  5(b) ). 
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OTHER   REQUIREMENTS 

In  addition  to  changes  made  in  the  wording  of  the  Export  Administration 
Act,  the  Export  Administration  Amendments  of  1974  also  provide: 

Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  include  in  a  quarterly  report  under  section  10  of 
tne  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969  an  accounting  of  actions  taken  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  export  license  applications  as  required  under  sec- 
tion 4(g)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

The  President  is  directed  to  review  all  laws,  regulations  issued  thereunder 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  other 
Government  agencies,  governing  the  export  and  re-export  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, articles,  technical  data  or  other  information  relating  to  the  design, 
fabrication,  development,  supply,  repair  or  replacement  of  any  nuclear  facil- 
ity or  any  part  thereof,  and  to  report  within  six  months  to  the  Congress  on 
the  adequacy  of  such  regulations  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
capability  for  nonpeaceful  purposes.  The  President  is  also  directed  to  review 
domestic  and  international  nuclear  safeguards  and  to  report  within  six 
months  to  the  Congress  on  the  adequacy  of  such  safeguards  to  prevent  the 
proliferation,  diversion  or  theft  of  all  such  nuclear  materials  and  on  efforts 
by  the  United  States  and  other  countries  to  strengthen  international  nuclear 
safeguards  in  anticipation  of  the  Review  Conference  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
February  1975  pursuant  to  Article  VII,  section  8  of  the  "Treaty  on  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons." 
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